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PREFACE 

The  problem  of  the  student  of  foreign  languages  is  the  acquisition  of  new 
habits  of  speech.  Not  only  is  he  accustomed  to  express  his  thought  in  certain 
long-used  words  and  phrases,  but  these  words  and  phrases  are  uttered  by- 
means  of  movements  of  the  speech  organs  which  during  long  years  of  repeti- 
tion have  become  involuntary.  These  articulatory  habits  are  called  the  "basis 
of  articulation"  or  the  "phonetic  basis"  of  a  language. 

The  effort  to  acquire  the  new  phrases  generally  occupies  the  attention  of 
the  speaker  so  completely  that  there  is  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  the  way  in 
which  these  new  words  are  articulated,  so  that  it  often  happens  that  the 
foreigner  expresses  his  thought  fluently  and  in  well-chosen  words  but  betrays 
his  foreign  origin  constantly  and  often  unpleasantly  in  the  way  in  which  he 
utters  the  words.  Especially  in  this  country  where  we  have  so  many  natural- 
ized citizens,  and  where  it  is  so  desirable  that  the  new  American  should  identify 
himself  with  his  adopted  country  and  feel  himself  as  truly  a  citizen  as  his 
neighbors,  is  this  question  of  the  sounds  of  English  important.  Not  only  is 
the  adult  often  embarrassed  and  even  humiliated  in  his  efforts  to  take  part  in 
a  serious  conversation  by  the  consciousness  that  his  speech  is  exciting  the 
amusement  of  his  auditors,  but  children  are  made  especially  unhappy  by  any 
peculiarity  of  speech  which  marks  them  as  being  different  from  their  play- 
mates. And  many  a  sensitive  child  through  the  cruel  taunts  of  'his  careless 
schoolmates  develops  a  supersensitiveness  and  a  self-distrust  which  handicap 
him  throughout  life. 

Few  of  the  people  with  whom  the  foreigner  associates,  and  unfortunately 
few  teachers,  know  enough  about  the  processes  of  articulation  to  be  able  to 
give  him  intelligent  aid;  for  to  teach  a  foreigner  the  sounds  of  English,  the 
teacher  should  not  only  know  how  English  sounds  are  formed,  but  he  should 
also  know  something  about  the  speech  habits  of  the  pupil.  Under  skillful  in- 
struction the  foreign  accent  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  with  a  comparatively  • 
slight  amount  of  effort.  Children  especially  can  overcome  very  quickly  their 
difficulties  of  pronunciation  if  they  have  proper  guidance.  While  this  little 
book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  foreign-born  student  of  English, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  also  be  useful  to  teachers  who  have  to  work  with  for- 
eigners, in  their  diagnosis  of  the  faults  in  their  pupils'  speech,  and  will  help 
them  to  correct  these  faults. 

In  teaching  English  sounds  to  foreign  students  of  different  nationalities, 
the  writer  has  noticed  that  most  of  them  have  certain  difficulties  in  common 
and  that  the  same  exercises  were  helpful  to  all.  As  one  object  of  the  student 
of  a  foreign  language  must  be  the  establishing  of  new  habits  of  articulation, 
the  exercises  should  be  practised  carefully  and  repeatedly  until  the  movements 
have  become  involuntary. 

Another  and  important  object  of  the  student's  work  is  to  train  his  ear  to 
hear   accurately   and   with   discrimination   the   sounds   in   the   speech   of   his 
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American  associates.  The  theater  offers  a  very  valuable  means  of  ear  train- 
ing to  the  student  of  a  foreign  language.  Public  meetings,  especially  political 
meetings,  are  less  valuable,  as  the  speaker  is  apt  to  use  an  exaggerated  dis- 
tinctness and  emphasis  which  distort  his  words.  In  listening  to  the  speech 
of  his  American  associates,  the  student  should  be  careful  also  to  observe  at- 
tentively the  movement  of  the  speaker's  lips  in  order  to  discover  his  habits  of 
articulation. 

We  have  for  English  no  accepted  standard  of  pronunciation.  Since  it  is 
necessary  when  teaching  pronunciation  to  adopt  a  standard,  we  have  selected 
as  our  guide  the  speech  of  those  educated  Americans  who  do  not  show  any 
marked  local  peculiarity  of  speech.  Much  thought  and  care  have  been  put  on 
the  phonetic  transcriptions,  and  yet  they  will  undoubtedly  fail  in  many  cases 
to  conform  to  the  usage  of  individual  Americans.  The  aim  has  been  through- 
out to  offer  the  foreign  student  a  guide  which  will  help  him  to  acquire  a  pro- 
nunciation which  will  not  sound  un-American,  even  though  it  may  not  be  just 
like  his  neighbors'. 

I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Miss  Alice  Robinson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  and  Mr.  Thomas  E.  French,  of  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing Drawing,  Ohio  State  University,  for  their  kind  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
the  diagrams. 

Sarah  T.  Barrows 

Ohio   State   University 
December  2,   1918 


CHAPTER  I 
Phonetic  Alphabet 

1.  In  a  phonetic  alphabet  there  is  one  symbol  or  letter  to  stand  for  every 
sound,  and  each  letter  stands  for  one  sound  only.  Much  of  the  difficulty  which 
native  Americans  as  well  as  foreigners  have  with  English  pronunciation  is 
due  to  our  unphonetic  spelling.  For  example  the  letter  a  may  stand  for  several 
sounds:  as  in  father,  man,  many,  mate,  all,  villa;  while  the  sound  of  a  in  mate 
is  written  in  several  ways:  as  in  mate,  pain,  break,  vein,  obey,  day.  Also 
the  sound  values  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  especially  for  vowels,  are 
apt  to  be  quite  different  from  those  to  which  the  foreigner  has  been  accus- 
tomed in  his  own  language.  The  teacher  therefore  can  give  more  effective  in- 
struction if  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  values  of  the  alpha- 
betic characters  in  English  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  his  pilpil. 

2.  The  phonetic  alphabet  which  will  be  used  in  this  book  is  a  modification 
of  the  alphabet  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.  Some  of  these  modi- 
fications were  necessary  on  account  of  difficulty  in  procuring  types  at  the 
present  time;  others  were  made  in  order  to  be  able  to  represent  more  exactly 
vowel  length,  which  is  very  important  in  English. 

3.  The  use  of  this  alphabet  should  simplify  somewhat  the  work  for  for- 
eigners from  continental  Europe,  as  many  of  the  symbols  have  the  sound  values 
to  which  they  are  accustomed. 


Phonetic  Alphabet  With  Key  Words 


4. 


Consonants 

[p]  as  in  pit 

[b]  as  in  bit 

[t]  as  in  tin 

[d]  as  in  di]i 

[k]  as  in  kite,  cat 

[g]  as  in  get 

[m]  as  in  me 

[n]  as  in  no 

[ng]  as  in  sing 

[wh]  as  in  whine 

[w]  as  in  wine 

[f ]  as  in  fine 

[v]  as  in  vine 

[th]  as  in  thin 

[dh]  as  in  this 

[s]  as  in  seal 

[z]  as  in  zeal 

[sh]  as  in  she,  sure 

[zh]  as  in  azure,  pleasure 

[y]  as  in  yes 

[r]  as  in  red 

[1]  as  in  let 

[h]  as  in  hat 


Vowels 

[a]  as  in  father 

[a]  as  in  ask 

[a]  as  in  hat 

[ae]  as  in  care,  hair,  bear 

[e]  as  in  bet,  bread 

[e]  or  [el]  as  in  fate,  day,  obey 

[i]  as  in  bit 

[i]  or  [ii]  as  in  bee,  bead,  piece 

[6]  or  [ou]  as  in  know,  road,  soul 

[o]  as  in  hot,  watch,  halt 

[6]  as  in  broad,  cloth,  awe 

[u]  as  in  full,  good 

[ii]  or  [uu]  as  in  rule,  goose,  shoe 

[u]  as  in  sun,  son,  rough 

[ii]  as  in  curl,  girl,  berth,  word 

[cb]  as  in  idea,  quiet,  woman 

[ae]  as  in  my,  mine,  eye 
[ao]  as  in  house,  cow 
[oe]  as  in  boy,  noise 
[lii]  as  in  few,  muse,  beauty. 


[eh  ]  =  [tsh]  as  in  church 
[j]  =  [dzh]  as  in  judge 


'indicates  that  the  preceding  syllable  has  strong  stress  as  in  idea  [aedi'oe]. 
"  indicates  that  the  preceding  syllable  has  secondary  stress  as  in  agriculture 

[a.g'rikfir'choer  ]. 
:  indicates  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  very  long,  as  in  bead  [bi:d] 
•indicates  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  beat  [bi-t] 
.  indicates  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  half  long  as  in  beating  [bi.ting]. 
When  there  is  no  sign  to  indicate  quantity  the  vowel  is  short,  as  in  bitter 
[bitoer]. 

5.  Writing  down  the  sounds  of  words  by  means  of  phonetic  symbols  is 
very  good  practise  as  it  helps  us  discover  many  new  facts  about  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  and  our  ears  are  trained  by  means  of  it  to  hear  sounds  that  we 
had  never  heard  before.  For  instance,  suppose  we  want  to  represent  in  writing 
the  pronunciation  of  different  words  containing  the  letters  man. 

man  [man]  many  [me.n'i] 

woman  [wu.'moen]  manifold  [ma.n'ifold] 

mankind  [mankaend']  maniac  [me'niak] 

Here  we  have  six  words  showing  four  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the 
same  combination  of  letters;  and  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  formulate  a  rule 
by  which  to  decide  which  of  the  four  pronunciations  to  choose  for  any  particu- 
lar word.  For  woman  and  mankind  are  both  derivatives  of  man,  and  manifold 
is  a  derivative  of  many;  in  maniac  and  manifold  the  syllables  stand  in  similar 
positions,  yet  the  vowels  have  different  sounds. 

Exercise  for  Practise 

6.  Write  in  phonetic  spelling  the  following  words:  (In  vn-iting  this  exercise 
it  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  vowel  length;  you  can  do  that  better  later.) 

cough  are  won  all  bread  fur  chant 

tough  care  one  shall  bead  fury  merchant 

bough  car  only  ice  bear  bury'  fly 

bought  war  on  cast  beard  berry  stiffly 

7.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  transcribed  only  disconnected  words.    When 
-they  are  used  in  connected  speech  the  sounds  often  change  noticeably.   For  ex- 
ample, let  us  transcribe  a  few  lines  of  Jack  and  Jill,  first  each  word  singly,  then 
as  in  rapid  connected  speech: 

Jack  and  Jill 

Went  up  the  hill. 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water. 

Jack  fell  down. 

And  broke  his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

[ja.k  and  jil 
we  nt  ii.p  dhi  hil, 
tu  fe.ch  ei  peil  uv  wo.toer. 
ja.k  fel  daon 
and  brouk  hiz  kraon, 
and  ill  keim  tu.mbling  a.ftoer.] 
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[ja.k  oen  jil 
we.nt  up  dhoe  hil 
toe  fechoe  peiloev  wo.toer. 
ja.k  f e  1  daon 

oen  bro.kiz  kraon,  ' 

oenji  I  keim  tu.mbling  a.ftoer.] 

8.    Write  out  a  phonetic  transcription  of  the  following,  first  word  by  word 
and  then  as  you  would  say  them  in  connected  speech: 

What  have  you  done  to  him? 
How  do  you  do? 

Little  Jack  Horner, 

Sat  in  a  corner. 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie. 

He  put  in  his  thumb 

And  pulled  out  a  plum. 

And  said:  "What  a  good  boy  am  I." 

The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 
It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary. 
The  vines  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  wall 
And  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  cold  and  dreary. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Organs  of  Speech 

9.  When  we  set  our  hands  to  work  to  learn  a  new  set  of  movements,  for 
example  to  sew  or  to  play  the  piano,  our  task  is  made  lighter  because  we  can 
watch  our  fingers  and  can  control  what  they  do.  Now,  few  of  us  know  what 
physical  adjustments  are  necessary  to  produce  speech  sounds;  yet  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  one  simple  word  there  is  a  succession  of  rapid  and  delicate  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  our  organs  of  speech.  In  fact  our  organs  of  speech 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  wonderful  and  complicated  musical  instrument, 
which  is  all  the  more  marvelous  because  it  can  be  operated  with  fair  degree 
of  success  with  very  little  knowledge  on  our  part. 

10.  The  child  learns  by  imitation  to  make  the  simplest  of  the  speech 
adjustments  and  gradually  builds  up  a  system  of  speech  habits,  which  become 
entirely  involuntary  and  which  are  more  or  less  correct,  depending  on  the 
individuality  of  the  person  and  his  environment.  Since  these  habits  in  the 
course  of  years  become  more  and  more  fixed,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  change  them,  either  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  pronunciation  of  the 
mother  tongue,  or  of  learning  a  new  language.  Now  just  as  it  is  easier  for 
the  beginner  on  the  piano  to  control  his  fingers  if  he  watches  them,  so  the  lan- 
guage student  will  be  aided  in  overcoming  his  difficulties  if  he  observes  the 
action  of  his  organs  of  speech.  A  mirror  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  study 
of  pronunciation.  Although  some  of  our  organs  of  speech  are  so  located  that 
they  cannot  be  seen  even  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  we  can  get  some  informa- 
tion about  them  through  the  fingers.  We  are  therefore  going  to  bring  the 
sense  of  sight  and  the  sense  of  touch  to  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in 
our  study  of  sounds. 

11.  You  know  that  a  violin,  a  guitar,  a  banjo,  all  produce  music  of  a 
characteristic  quality,  so  that  when  you  hear  one  played,  you  know  what  in- 
strument it  is  without  seeing  it.  The  characteristic  tone  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  the  shape  of  the  sounding  box,  which  reinforces  the  vibration 
of  the  strings.  In  the  same  way  the  character  of  our  speech  sounds  depends  in 
great  part  on  the  form  of  the  sounding  box,  or  resonance  chamber,  consisting  of 
the  oral  and  nasal  cavities,  the  air  in  which  is  set  into  vibration  as  it  passes 
through  the  larynx.  But  our  human  musical  instrument  has  the  especially 
wonderful  power  of  changing  the  shape  and  size  of  the  resonance  chambers 
itself  by  swift  and  generally  unconscious  movements.  We  are  now  going  to 
study  the  construction  of  this  resonance  chamber  and  see  how  these  adjust- 
ments are  made. 

12.  If  you  will  place  your  finger  lightly  on  your  "Adam's  apple"  or  larynx 
and  say  alternately  [s]  (as  in  seal)  and  [z]  (as  in  zeal)  you  will  feel  a  vibra- 
tion in  the  larynx  for  [z]  but  not  for  [s].  If  with  a  finger  in  each  ear  you 
will  repeat  the  same  sounds,  you  will  notice  the  same  difference  again.    The 
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larynx  is  a  box-like  structure  of  cartilage  placed  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe, 
through  which  the  air  has  to  pass  as  it  leaves  the  lungs.  Stretched  across 
the  top  of  this  box  are  two  folds  of  glistening  elastic  substance,  the  edges  of 
which  are  called  the  vocal  chords.  This  is  a  very  poor  name  as  they  are  not 
chords  at  all.     If  you  will  stretch  tightly  a  broad  rubber  band  between  your 


FIG.  1 

Organs  of  Speech 

1  Nasal    cavity.      2  Alveoli.     3  Hard    palate.     4  Velum.     5  Uvula.     6  Epiglottis. 
7  Larynx.    8  Vocal  chords. 

fingers,  the  inner  edges  of  the  band  will  correspond  to  the  vocal  chords.  See 
fig.  2.  The  opening  between  the  vocal  chords  is  known  as  the  "vocal  chink"  or 
glottis.  The  epiglottis  serves  as  a  kind  of  lid  to  the  larynx  and  helps  to  pro- 
tect th§  glottis  from  the  intrusion  of  troublesome  particles  of  matter. 

13.  If  you  could  look  down  upon  the  larynx  while  you  are  breathing,  you 
would  see  that  the  vocal  chords  are  wide  apart  as  in  fig.  3  a.  The  coverings  of 
the  box  are  so  pulled  apart  that  there  is  a  wide  space  between  the  vocal  chords 
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and  the  air  comes  out  unimpeded  and  without  perceptible  sound.     But  if  you 
should  be  able  to  look  down  upon  the  larynx  during  the  pronunciation  of  [s] 


FIG.  2 
The  Larynx 

v-v  The  vocal  chords 

you  would  find  that  the  chords  had  -been  drawn  nearer  together  as  in  fig.  3  b. 
This  time  the  air  meets  with  some  obstruction  as  it  passes  through  the  larynx 
and  escapes  with^a  very  perceptible  sound.  Such  a  sound  is  called  a  voiceless 
sound.    If  once  more  you  should  be  able  to  look  down  upon  the  larynx  during 


v:  t  I 

FIG.    3 
The  different  forms  of  the  glottis. 


the  articulation  of  [z]  you  would  see  the  vocal  chords  drawn  very  close  to- 
gether as  in  fig.  3  c.  This  time  the  air  meets  so  much  resistance  in  passing 
through  that  the  vocal  chords  are  set  into  violent  vibrations.  Such  a  sound 
is  called  a  voiced  sound.  Voiced  sounds  are  articulated  with  less  expenditure 
of  breath  and  less  muscular  force  than  voiceless  sounds. 

14.  All  sounds  may  be  pronounced  with  or  without  voice,  although  a  lan- 
guage may  lack  either  the  voiced  or  the  voiceless  variety  of  individual  sounds. 
Take  for  instance  the  sound  [h].  The  French,  Italians  and  Spaniards  lack 
this  sound  entirely  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  learn.  The  Russian  has  as  much 
difficulty  in  unvoicing  [h]  as  we  have  in  voicing  it. 

15.  You  should  practise  pairs  of  sounds:  [s]  (as  in  sit)  [z]  (as  in  zero); 
[f]  (as  in  fine),  [v]  (as  in  vine);  [sh]  (as  in  she),  [zh]  (as  in  pleasure),  until 
you  can  distinguish  clearly  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  sounds, 
voiced  and  voiceless,  and  can.  make  them  at  will.  This  will  help  you  later  in 
the  acquisition  of  unfamiliar  sounds.  This  exercise  will  be  of  especial  value 
to  Germans  as  they  do  not  always  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  voiced 
and  voiceless  sounds,  so  that  their  d  often  sounds  to  our  ears  like  a  t  and 
their  b  like  a  p. 
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16.  After  the  air  has  passed  through  the  larynx  it  has  two  possible  paths 
of  escape;  it  may  pass  out  through  the  mouth  or  through  the  nose.  (fig.  3). 
If  you  will  stand  before,  a  mirror  in  a  good  light  and  will  open  the  mouth  wide, 
as  for  the  vowel  [a]  in  father,  you  will  see  that  the  mouth  forms  a  kind  of 
cavern  with  the  tongue  as  the  movable  floor,  the  palate  as  the  roof,  and  the 
lips  and' teeth  as  a  kind  of  twin  double  doors  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at 
will.  This  cavity  together  with  the  nasal  cavities  forms  the  resonance  cham- 
ber of  the  voice. 

17.  The  front  part  of  the  "roof"  is  called  the  hard  palate,  the  back  part  the 
soft  palate.  The  reason  for  these  names  you  will  readily  understand  if  you 
will  feel  with  your  tongue  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  far  back  as  you  can  reach. 
The  ridge  in  the  hard  palate  just  back  of  the  upper  teeth  is  called  the  alveoli. 
The  soft  palate  or  velum  is  movable,  especially  the  tapering  tip,  which  is 
called  the  uvula.  In  ordinary  breathing  with  the  mouth  closed,  the  soft  palate 
which  acts  as  a  doorway  leading  into  the  nose,  hangs  down  leaving  the  nasal 
passage  open. 

18.  The  tongue  is  a  wonderfully  flexible  mass  of  muscles,  which  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  arched  or  flattened,  raised  or  lowered,  and  moved 
about  in  all  directions.  It  is  especially  by  the  action  of  the  tongue  that  the 
resonance  chamber  of  our  musical  instrument  changes  in  shape^  The  teeth  as 
they  open  or  close  offer  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  breath  as  it  emerges, 
while  the  lips  help  very  much  in  deciding  the  shape  of  the  resonance  chamber, 
for  they  can  be  closed  entirely  as  for  [m]  (in  man);  opened  wide  as  for  [a] 
(in  father);  rounded  as  for  [6]   (in  stone);  or  spread  as  for  [i]  (in  machine). 

19.  Now  let  us  see  what  takes  place  in  the  speech  organs  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  one  word,  for  instance  cabin,  [ka.bin].  With  a  mirror  you  can  see 
exactly  what  is  happening. 


V,>^^lA=^^;^,s^^-„„, 


FIG.  4 

a-b  Lips,    c  Hard  palate,    d.  Tongue. 

e  Soft  palate,    f  Uvula 


FIG.   5 


20.  The  lips  are  partly  open  for  [k] ;  see  fig.  4.  The  front  of  the  tongue 
is  lowered  so  that  the  tip  touches  the  lower  front  teeth,  while  the  back  of  the 
tongue  strikes  sharply  against  the  soft  palate  but  drops  instantly,  letting  the 
air  escape  with  a  kind  of  explosive  sound.  The  velum  is  raised,  shutting  off 
the  nasal  cavities.  "»    " 

21.  As  soon  as  the  explosion  has  taken  place  the  vocal  chords  begin  to 
vibrate  for  [a]  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  word.  The  lower  jaw  drops,  the 
mouth  now  opens  a  trifle  wider  and  the  tongue  is  slightly  arched  toward  the 
front.  See  fig.  5.  Now  the  lips  close  tightly  but  suddenly  open  again  for  [b]. 
See  fig.  6. 
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Again  the  air  escapes  with  a  kind  of  explosive  sound,  as  in  the  case  of 
[k]  and  this  time  you  can  actually  see  the  releasing  of  the  pressure  which 
causes  the  explosion. 


FIG.  7 


22.  To  form  [i]  the  open  lips  are  spread  as  if  slightly  smiling,  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  moves  downward  while  the  front  is  arched  toward  the  hard 
palate.     See  fig.  7.    Instantly  the  tip  of  the  tongue  moves  upward  and  presses 


FIG.  8 

against  the  teeth  or  the  gums  just  back  of  the  teeth,  making  a  complete 
closure;  at  the  same  time  the  soft  palate  is  lowered,  opening  the  passage  way 
to  the  nose,  through  which  the  air,  which  has  been  blocked  up  in  the  mouth, 
escapes  as  we  see  in  fig.  8. 

23.  All  of  these  delicate  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  take  place 
with  amazing  accuracy  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  without  a  voluntary  move- 
ment on  our  part! 

Exercise  for  Practise 

24.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  describe  the  movements  of  the 
organs  of  speech  during  their  articulation. 

window-frame,  basket,  paving-stones,  come  up,  bread-board,  Peter,  build- 
ing, ice-cream,  secret,  three  little  kittens,  pneumatic. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Description  of  English  Sounds 

25.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  cabin  [ka.bin]  we  noticed  that  for 
the  sounds  [a]  and  [i]  the  mouth  was  quite  open,  and  there  was  no  obstruction 
of  the  breath  in  its  passage  from  the  lungs,  though  the  shape  of  the  mouth 
changed  and  the  tongue  was  raised  in  the  passage  from  [a]  to  [i].  But  for 
[k],  [b],  [n],  the  mouth  was  temporarily  blocked  up,  though  in  the  case  of 
[n]  the  air  found  a  way  out  through  the  nose.  If  in  the  articulation  of  a  sound 
the  organs  of  speech  do  not  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  current  of  air  but 
merely  modify  the  shape  of  the  resonance  chambers,  the  sound  is  called  a  vowel. 
But  if  the  channel  is  blocked  up  or  very  much  narrowed,  the  sound  is  called 
a  consorjant.  You  will  readily  see  that  there  can  be  no  definite  line  drawn 
betv/een  a  consonant  and  a  vowel.  If  while  pronouncing  the  vowel  [i]  (as  in 
see),  you  raise  and  stiffen  your  tongue  considerably  you  will  have  the  conso- 
nant [y]  (as  in  yes).  By  raising  the  tongue  you  have  made  the  channel  so 
narrow  that  the  air  rubs  against  the  sides  as  it  passes  out.  Such  a  sound  on 
the  border  line  between  consonant  and  vowel  is  called  a  semi-vowel,  [w]  is 
another  semi-vowel.  The  vowel  [u]  may  pass  into  the  consonant  [w]  if  the 
lips  are  rounded  more  closely  and  the  tongue  raised  more  tensely. 

CONSONANTS 

Stops 

26.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  pronunciation  of  [b]  in  the  word  cabin 
(ka.'bin)  your  lips  were  closed  tightly  and  then  opened  suddenly,  so  that 
the  air  came  out  with  a  kind  of  explosive  sound.  Such  a  sound,  where  the 
mouth  is  completely  blocked,  then  suddenly  opened,  is  called  a  stop.  You  will 
see  very  clearly  the  character  of  the  articulation  of  a  stop  if  you  will  pro- 
nounce the  syllables  baba  before  the  mirror.  If  you  now  pronounce  the  word 
papa  you  will  see  that  the  lips  close  and  open  in  the  same  way  as  for  baba, 
though  you  will  notice  that  they  are  a  little  more  tightly  pressed  together, 
while  if  you  place  youj  fingers  on  your  larynx  during  the  articulation  of  [b] 
and  [p],  you  will  feel  that  the  vocal  chords  vibrate  for  [b]  but  not  for  [p]. 
[b]  is  therefore  the  voiced  and  [p]  the  voiceless  form  of  the  same  stop,  which, 
since  the  closure  is  made  with  the  lips,  we  call  a  labial  or  lip  stop. 

27.  But  a  stop  can  be  made  by  blocking  up  the  mouth  with  the  tongue. 
Sometimes  the  front  edge  of  the  tongue  is  raised  against  the  teeth  or  gums  just 
back  of  the  teeth,  forming  [t]  [d],  (voiceless  and  voiced  dental  or  teeth  stops, 
respectively).  American  [t]  [d]  are  generally  alveolar  stops,  the  contact  being 
made  with  the  tongue  against  the  alveoli. 

28.  When  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  against  the  velum  or  soft  palate 
[k]  [g]  are  formed  (voiceless  and  voiced  velar  stops).    These  stops  are  some- 
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times  made  also  farther  forward,  the  contact  being  made  near  the  edge  of 
the  hard  palate.  Whisper  in  succession:  cool,  key,  or  goose,  geese,  to  observe 
the  two  positions  of  the  tongue. 

29.  It  will  help  you  to  recognize  the  character  of  the  sounds  if  you  will 
practise  naming  them,  giving  them  all  their  names.  For  instance  [p]  is  a 
voiceless  lip  stop;   [g]  is  a  voiced  velar  stop. 

30.  In  general,  English  and  Slavonic  or  Romance  (Spanish,  French, 
Italian)  stops  differ  very  little  in  the  manner  of  articulation.  The  main  differ- 
ence is  that  we  have  in  English  the  habit  of  following  a  voiceless  stop  by  a 
slight  breath  or  [h]  sound;  as  the  members  of  the  Slavonic  or  Eomance  na- 
tionalities do  not  do  that,  their  [p]  [t]  [k]  sometimes  sound  to  us  like  [b] 
[d]  [g].  Also  their  dental  stops  are  made  farther  forward  than  in  English. 
These  are  to  be  sure,  not  very  serious  differences. 

The  Slavs  have,  however,  a  kind  of  stop  called  a  palatalized  stop,  which 
is  entirely  lacking  in  English  and  when  used  in  English  words  has  a  vei'y  dis- 
turbing effect.  This  palatalized  stop  is  made  by  spreading  the  tongue  over  a 
much  larger  area  of  the  palate  than  is  usual  in  the  production  of  the  sound,  so 
that  the  explosion  is  not  so  sharp.  This  tendency  to  palatalize  the  sound  is 
especially  marked  for  final  [t],  [d],  [k]  and  [g]  and  a  number  of, examples 
have  been  given  in  the  exercises  for  practise  to  help  overcome  it.  Be  sure  in 
practising  these  sounds  to  make  a  very  sharp  contact  of  the  tongue  against 
the  palate  and  release  it  quickly,  so  that  the  palatization  cannot  occur. 

31.  In  German  a  final  consonant  is  always  unvoiced.  The  German  should 
therefore  take  especial  pains  to  voice  his  final  consonants,  otherwise  he  will 
make  such  mistakes  as  pronouncing  badge  like  batch;  rib  like  rip;  prize  like 
price. 

32.  [p]  is  written  p,  pp,  gh.       [b]  is  virritten  b,  bb. 

33.  Exercise  for  Practise 

pen  [pen]  depth   [de.pth]  cap   [ka.p]  cape  [kelp] 

apple  [apl]  speed  [spiid]  rip  [ri.p]  rope  [roup] 

temple  [te.m'pl]  play  [plei]  pop   [po.p]  shape  [sheip] 

hiccough  [hikup]  prepare  [pripaerr']  tap  [ta.p]  rip  [ri.p] 

bed   [bed]                   bring  [bring]  rib  [rib]  cab   [kab] 

baby  [be'bi]              break  [breik]  rob  [rob]  .  web  [web] 

thimble  [thi.m'bl]      blight  [blaet]  tub  [tiib]  bulb  [bulb] 

ribbon  [ri.b'n]            blow  (blou]  Bob  [bob]  ebb  [eb] 

[t]  is  vo*itten  t,  tt,  ed,  bt,  ct,  dt.    [d]  is  written  d,  dd,  Id. 

two    [tuii]              jumped  [jii.mpt]  boat  [bout]  debt   [de.t] 

step  [ste.p]            reached    [richt]  state  [steit]  indict   [indaef] 

little  [lit'l]             stopped  [sto.pt]  street  [striit]  receipt  [risiit] 

kitten  [kit'n]         sliced  [slaest]  spent  [spent]  gift  [gi.ft] 

After, the  voiceless  sounds  [p],  [k],  [f],  [s],  [eh],  the  verbal  ending  ed  is  pro- 
nounced [t].  i 
Compare : 
ribbed   [ribd]       '     raised  [re:zd]            bagged  [bagd]  lived  [livd] 
ripped  [ri.pt]              raced   [rest]              backed    [ba.kt]  laughed  [la  ft] 
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do  [duu]  '  bad  [bad.] 

dread  [dred]      .  lid  [lid] 

fiddle   [fi.dl]  bed   [bed] 

wedding  [we.ding]  shed  [shed] 

[k]  is  written  k,  ck,  Ik,  c,  cc,  cq,  q 

kind  [kaend]  acquaint  [oekweint']  back  [ba.k] 

cape  [kelp]  liquor  [li'kcer]  kick  [ki.k] 


road  [roud] 
afraid  [oefreid] 
should  [shud] 
would    [wud] 

[g]  is  written  g,  gg,  gh,  gue. 
lake  [leik] 
soak  [souk] 


clear  [kliir] 
account  [akaont'] 

go  [gou] 
ghost   [goust] 
great  [greit] 
grow  [grou] 


quiet    [kwae'oet] 
quite  [kwaet] 

gloat  [glout] 
bigger   [bi.g'oer] 
faggot    [fa.g'oet] 
digger   [di.g'oer] 


sick   [si.k] 
walk  [wok] 

wig  [wig] 
bag    [bag] 
big  [big] 
pig  [pig] 


strike    [straek] 
speak  [spiik] 

beg  [beg] 
GgS  [eg] 
league  [liig] 
rogue  [roug] 


Do  not  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,    [du  not  rob  pi.toer  toe  pei  p6:l]. 

Beggars'  bags  are  bottomless,    [be.g'rz  bagz  a:r  bot'oemlis]. 

Better  buy  than  borrow,    [bet'oer  bae  dhoen  bor'6]. 

From  pillar  to  post.    [frcEm  pi.I  r  toe  poust]. 

Delays  are  dangerous,    [dileiz    a:r  den'joeroes]. 

A  good  dog  deserves  a  good  bone,    [oe  gu.d  dog  dizu:rvz  oe  gu.d  boun]. 

A  tempest  in  a  teapot,    [oe  tempist  in  oe  tipot]. 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,    [oe  ka.t  mei  lu.k  oet  oe  king]. 

Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,   [kii.t  yur  kout  oekording  toe  yur  klo.th]. 

What's  sauce  for  the  goose,  is  sauce  for  the  gander    [whots  s6-s  for  dhoe  giis, 

iz  SOS  for  dhoe  ga.n'doer]. 
The  pot  calls  the  kettle  black,    [dhoe  pot  k6:lz  dhoe  ket'l  bla.k]. 

Nasals 

34.  Before  the  mirror  pronounce  successively  papa,  baba,  mama.  The 
lips  seem  to  be  pressed  together  in  the  same  way  for  [p]  and  [b]  as  for  [m], 
though  the  pressure  seems  to  grow  slightly  less  in  each  case.  Place  your 
finger  on  the  larynx  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  vocal  chords  vibrate  for 
[b]  and  [m]  but  not  for  [p].  While  pronouncing  [b]  close  the  nostrils  gently 
with  the  fingers.    You  will  probably  find  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sound; 


[P-b] 


FIG.  9 


though  if  you  speak  with  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "nasal  twang"  you 
may  hear  a  very  unpleasant  sound.  If  you  close  the  nostrils  while  pronouncing 
[m]  you  will  find  that  the  sound  that  results  is  not  an  [m]  but  something  very 
like  a  [b].  During  the  articulation  of  [b]  the  soft  palate  was  raised  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  passage-way  to  the  nasal  resonance  chambers,  but  when  you  pro- 
nounced [m]  the  soft  palate  was  lowered  leaving  this  passage-way  open  so  that 
the  air  escaped  through  the  nose.   See  fig.  9.  •     ^ 
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35.  A  sound  which  is  made  by  blocking  up  the  mouth  while  leaving  the 
nasal  passage  open  is  called  a  nasal  consonant.  While  a  stop  is  an  instan- 
taneous sound  and  cannot  be  prolonged,  a  nasal  consonant  can  be  prolonged  as 
long  as  the  breath  will  last. 

36.  Just  how  the  adding  of  the  nasal  resonances  to  the  mouth  resonance 
gives  this  peculiar  sound,  you  can  demonstrate  for  yourself  by  bringing  a 
glass  to  your  lips  while  pronouncing  a  vowel,  for  example  [a]  (as  in  father). 
You  will  produce  a  sound  which  has  a  decided  nasal  quality. 

37.  Now  you  will  see  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  a  person  with  a  cold  in 
his  head  "speaks  through  his  nose."  When  you  say  [bae-ri  jeid]  for  Mary  Jane 
that  is  just  what  you  are  not  doing.  The  passage-way  to  the  nose  is  so  blocked 
up  with  the  swollen  membranes  that  the  air  cannot  get  out  through  the  nose, 
and  you  get  the  same  kind  of  a  dull  stop-like  sound  that  you  get  when  you 
pronounce  mama  with  the  nostrils  closed.  , 

38.  Does  not  this  relation  between  stops  and  nasal  consonants  help  to 
explain  such  peculiarities  in  our  pronunciation  as  we  have  in  the  words  lamb, 
comb?  As  the  words  were  once  pronounced,  as  soon  as  [m]  was  uttered  the 
lips  were  suddenly  opened,  allowing  the  air  to  rush  out  for  the  exploding  [b]. 
But  now  we  no  longer  take  the  trouble  to  open  our  lips  forcibly,  the  sound  dies 
away  on  the  [m]  and  the  [b]  is  lost. 

„39.  m  and  n  are  said  to  be  syllabic;  that  is  it  is  possible  to  form  a  syllable 
with  them  alone  without  the  articulation  of  a  vowel.  Pronounce  the  w^ords 
bottom,  button  and  see  whether  you  say  [botoem]  or  [botm] ;  [butoen]  or 
[butn]. 

"40.  For  every  pair  of  stops:  [p]  (as  in  pin),  [b]  (as  in  bee);  [t]  (as  in 
to),  [d]  (as  in  do);  [k]  (as  in  key  or  cool),  [g]  (as  in  geese  or  goose);  there 
is  a  possible  nasal  consonant.  Put  the  tongue  in  the  position  for  [t]  [d]  with 
the  nasal  passage  open,  and  the  sound  [n]  is  produced.     See  fig.  10. 


FIG.  10 

41.  With  the  middle  of  the  tongue  raised  against  the  hard  palate  some- 
what as  for  [g]  in  geese,  you  will  form  a  nasal  which  is  lacking  in  English  but 
found  in  most  Slavonic  and  Romance  tongues;  for  example:  Italian  bagno. 
With  the  back  of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  soft  palate  as  if  you  were 
going  to  form  [g]  (as  in  goose),  the  sound  [ng]  is  formed,  a  sound  represented 
in  English  by  the  letters  ng. 

42.  This  sound  is  entirely  lacking  in  Slavonic  and  Romance  languages 
and  often  gives  the  foreigner  much   difficulty.     In  reality  its   difficulty  lies 
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chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  represented  in  English  by  two  letters  ng;  that  it  is 
a  simple  sound,  a  variety  of  [n]  formed  farther  back  in  the  mouth,  is  not 
generally  recognized,  even  by  native  Americans.  The  foreigner  is  continually 
being  told,  even  by  teachers  of  English,  that  he  is  "leaving  off  his  g,"  and 
tries  to  correct  his  fault  by  pronouncing  first  [n]  and  then  [g],  which  does 
not  improve  matters.  So  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  sing  pronounced  [sin-g] 
or  [sing-g]. 

43.    As  we  now-a-days  pronounce  lamb  we  are  actually  leaving  off  the  b. 
If  you  say  sandpile  you  will  probably  leave  off  the  d  and  say  [sanpael].    But 
(when  you  say  seein'  for  seeing  you  are  not  leaving  off  your  g,  you  are  sub-, 
stituting  one  nasal  consonant  for  another.  )You  are  making  the  same  kind 
of  mistake  that  you  would  make  if  you  said  bad  for  bag. 


FIG.  11 


44.  [ng]  is  not  a  difficult  sound  to  make.  Remember  it  is  simply  the 
nasal  corresponding  to  [g]  (in  goose,)  just  as  the  nasal  [n]  corresponds  to 
[d].  See  figs.  10,  11.  Before  the  mirror  pronounce  an,  then  and.  You  will 
notice  that  the  tip  or  front  of  the  tongue  is  placed  against  the  teeth,  or  the 
gums  back  of  the  teeth.  Notice  how  the  contact  is  made  for  the  nasal  [n] 
in  both  words.  But  for  the  word  an  the  contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate 
is  released  gradually,  while  in  and  the  tongue  is  pulled  away  abruptly,  on 
account  of  the  stop  [d]. 

45.  If  you  now  will  form  the  Slavonic  or  Romance  nasal,  for  example  gn, 
in  Italian  bagno,  you  will  see  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  lowered  and  pressed 
against  the  lower  teeth,  while  the  middle  part  is  raised  and  pressed  tightly 
against  the  hard  palate,  covering  the  middle  and  back  part  of  the  palate.  Now 
make  the  contact  in  the  same  way  still  farther  back  as  if  you  were  going  to 
say  [g]  in  goose.  Be  sure  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the 
roots  of  the  lower  teeth  and  open  your  mouth  so  wide  that  you  cannot  raise 
the  front  of  the  tongue  to  the  position  for  [n].  Open  the  passage  way  to  the 
nose  just  as  if  you  were  to  say  [m]  or  [n]  and  prolong  the  sound,  releasing 
very  gently  the  contact,  so  that  there  can  be  no  final  [g].  Compare  again  the 
difference  between  an  and  and.  Remember  that  one  difference  between  a  stop 
and  its  corresponding  nasal  is  that  the  stop  is  an  instantaneous  sound  and 
cannot  be  prolonged  while  the  nasal  can  be  prolonged  as  long  as  the  breath 
lasts. 

46.  As  the  position  of  the  front  of  the  tongue  for  [ng]  is  very  nearly 
that  for  [i]  (as  in  bit)  it  is  best  to  practise  the  sound  at  first  in  the  syllable 
ing.   Practise  at  first  very  slowly  and  carefully,  keeping  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
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down  and  releasing  very  gently  the  pressure  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  against 
the  palate.  Practise  the  series  [m],  [n],  [gn],  (Italian  bagno)  [ng]  before 
the  mirror,  watching  the  mouth  open  wider  and  wider,  while  the  tongue  presses 
for  the  last  three  sounds  against  the  palate  at  a  point  continually  receding.,.^ 
And  finally  be  sure  that  the  contact  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate  is  re- 
leased for  the  last  sound  [ng]  in  the  same  gradual  way  as  for  the  other  nasals. 

47.  [ng]  may  be  followed  by  [g]  or  [k]  as  in  anger  [ang'gr],  ankle 
[ang'kl] .  You  will  have  to  listen  carefully  to  the  speech  of  native  Americans, 
and  consult  your  dictionary  often  to  learn  when  to  follow  [ng]  by  [g]  or  [k] 
and  when  not  to  do  so. 

48.  [m]  is  written  m,  mm,  Im,  mb,  mn. 

49.  Exercise  for  Practise 


man  [man] 
many  [me.'ni] 
mean  [miin] 
men  [men] 


maim  [meim] 
name  [neim] 
hammer  [ha.m'cer] 
summer  [su.m'oer] 


calm    [ka:m] 
psalm  [sa:m] 
palm  [pa:m] 
limb   [lim] 


lamb  [la-m] 
climb  [klaem] 
comb  [koum] 
hymn  [him] 


[n]  is  written  n,  nn,  kn,  gn,  pn.  In,  dn. 

nine   [naen]  know   [nou] 

noon  [nuun]  knee  [nii] 

manner   [ma.n'oer]  gnome   [noum] 

dinner   [di.n'oer]  gnat   [na.t] 


pneumonia  [niumo'nioe] 
pneumatic  [niumat'ik] 
Lincoln   [li.ng'koen] 
Wednesday  [we.nz'di] 


A  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  can.    [oe  ma  n  kan  du  nou  m6:r  dhoen  hi  kan], 
A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,   [oe  mi.s  iz  oez  gud  cez  oe  mael]. 
[ng]  is  written  ng,  nk. 


sing  [sing] 

ring   [ring] 

bring  [bring] 

wing   [wing] 

sting   [sting] 

spring  [spring] 

tongue  [tung] 

handkerchief  [ha.ngkoerchif] 


seeing  [si.'ing] 
doing  [dii.'ing] 
making   [me.k'ing] 
reading    [rid'ing]. 
writing   [raet'ing] 
finding  [faend'ing] 
flying  [flae'ing] 
walking    [wo.k'ing] 


angle   [a.ng'gl] 
mingle  [mi.ng'gl] 
single   [si.ng'gl] 
jungle  [ju.ng'gl] 

Compare — 
singer   [si.ng'oer] 
finger  ]fi.ng'goer[ 
wringer  [ri.ng'oer] 
linger  [li.ng'goer] 


twinkle    [twi.ng'kl] 
tinkle   [ti.ng'kl] 
ankle   [a.ng'kl] 
wrinkle  [ri.ng'kl] 

long  [16:ng] 
longer  [long'goer] 
longing   [long'ing] 
length  [length] 


singing  [si.ng'ing] 
bringing    [bri.ng'ing] 
flinging   [fli.ng'ing] 
wringing  [ri.ng'ing] 
hanging  [ha.ng'ing] 
song  [s6:ng] 
wrong    [r6:ng] 
strung   [stru-ng] 

sing  [sing] 
sink  [si.ngk] 
bring  [bring] 
brink  [bri.ngk] 

strong  [str6:ng] 
stronger  [strong'goer] 
strength   [stre.ngth] 


A  bad  beginning  makes  a  bad  ending,   [oe  bad  bigi.ning  meks  ob  bad  ending]. 
A  hungry  man  is  an  angry  man.    [oe  hu.nggri  man  iz  oen  a.nggri  man]. 

Fricatives 

50.    In  the  case  of  stops  and  nasals  we  noticed  that  the  mouth  was  entirely 
blocked  up,  either  by  the  lips  or  the  tongue,  so  that  the  air  could  escape  only 
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by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  passage  ways,  either  outward  past  the  lips  01^- — 
upward  through  the  nose.  If  before  the  mirror  you  will  pronounce  [f  ]  or  [v] 
you  will  see  that  there  is  no  complete  stoppage  of  the  mouth  but  that  the 
air  passes  out  between  the  upper  teeth  and  the  lower  lip,  rubbing  against 
the  narrow  passage  as  it  emerges.  Such  a  rubbing  consonant  is  called  a 
fricative. 

51.  The  fricatives  f  (as  in  fine),  v  (as  in  vine),  sh  (as  in  she),  zh  (as  in 
azure),  y  (as  in  yes)  occur  in  most  European  languages  and  will  offer  little 
difficulty  therefore  to  the  student  of  English.  Other  fricatives  however  are 
peculiar  to  English  and  they  demand  careful  attention,  for  example  [w]  and 
[wh].  If  you  will  pronounce  the  vowel  [u]  (as  in  goose)  before  the  mirror, 
and  then  draw  together  the  rounded  lips  until  there  is  only  a  very  narrow 
opening  in  the  center  through  which  the  air  can  pass  you  will  produce  [w]  (as 
in  wood,  woo).  The  difficulty  that  the  foreigner  has  with  the  sound  is  often 
caused  by  his  closing  his  lips  without  rounding  them,  and  with  the  tongue  in 
the  position  for  [i]  (as  in  bee),  so  that  the  air  comes  out  through  a  narrow 
slit  instead  of  through  a  round  aperture.  Compare  the  shape  of  the  lips  in 
Fig.  12.  Practise  this  sound  before  the  mirror  and  be  sure  that  the  lips  are 
well  rounded  before  pronouncing  [w].  Always  when  practising  exaggerate 
your  corrections  in  order  to  change  more  quickly  your  habits  of  speech. 


[w] 


FIG.  12 
Shape  of  lips  for  English    [w].  Incorrect  shape  of  lips  for  [w]. 

52.  The  voiceless  form  of  [w]  is  [wh].  If  now  you  have  practised  the 
pairs  of  voiced  and  voiceless  sounds:  [s],  [z] ;  [f  ],  [v],  etc.,  you  should  be  able  to 
pronounce  [w],  [wh].  The  directions  sometimes  given  for  the  production  of 
[wh],  to  round  the  lips  as  for  whistling  and  then  whisper  are  hardly  correct, 
as  the  lips  are  too  closely  puckered  and  the  tongue  too  tense  during  whistling. 
The  student  may  perhaps  succeed  in  forming  the  sound  if  with  his  lips  rounded 
as  for  [w],  he  expels  the  breath  as  for  [h].  Some  phoneticians  transcribe 
this  sound  as.  [hw]  and  describe  it  as  consisting  of  two  sounds,  [h]  followed 
by  [w]. 

53.  Many  Americans  and  Englishmen  use  only  [w]  even  when  the  spelling 
is  wh.  In  fact  in  southern  England  many  of  the  most  careful  speakers  con- 
sider [w]  always  correct.  If  therefore,  the  foreigner  has  great  difficulty  with 
this  sound  it  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he  learn  it.  It  is  however 
essential  that  he  learn  to  form  [w]  as  we  do,  or  his  speech  will  always  attract 
attention. 
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54.  [u]  is  spelled  w,  u,  o;  [wh]  is  spelled  wh. 

55.  Exercise  for  Practise 

wear  [wae:r]  wood  [wud]  water  [wo.  toer]  one  [wii-n]  square  [skwaerr] 
wire  [wae:r]  worn  [w6:rn]  reward  [riworrd]  once  [wu-ns]  queer  [kwiir] 
west  [we.st]    woe   [wou]  twin    [twin]  choir  [kwae  oer]  queen  [kwiin] 

wet   [we.t]       wound  [waond]  dwell   [dwel]  languid  [lang  gwid] 


why  [whae] 
when  [when] 
where  [whae:r] 
while,  [whael] 
which  [whi.ch] 
what  [who.t] 

Compare: 


whip   [whi.p] 
whale  [wheil] 
whit  [whi.t] 
whine   [whaen] 
whiff   [whi.f] 
wharf  [whorf] 


whether  [whe.dh'cer] 
whistle  [whis'l] 
whimper  [whi.m'pr] 
whiskey  [whis'ki] 
whisper  [whis'pr] 
whisker  [whis'kr] 


wear  [wae:r]       wet  [we.t]  wile   [wael]        witch  [wi.ch]      wist    [wi.st] 

where  [whaerr]    whet   [whe.t]     while  [whael]    which  [whi.ch]    whist  [whi.st] 

NOTE — Notice    that    most    interrogatives    begin    with    [wh].     In    three,    who,    whose,    whom,    the 
•spelling  wh  stands  for  the  sound   [h]. 

"Water,  water  everywhere."     [wo.toer,  wo.toer  e.vriwhaerr] 

"The  wild  and  woolly  west."    [dhoe  waeld  oend  wu.li  we.st] 

I  wonder  whether  the  weather  will  be  warm,     [ae  wu.ndoer   whe.dhoer  dhoe 

we.dhoer  wi  1  bi    w6:rm.] 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.    [whaerr  dhoerz  oe  wil  dhoerz  oe  wei.] 

56.  [f]    [v]  are  fricatives  made  by  placing  the  upper  teeth  against  the 
lower  lip. 

[f]  is  voiceless,  [v]  is  voiced. 

57.  [f  ]  is  written  f,  ph,  gh;  [v]  is  spelled  v,  f. 


58.    Exercise  for  Practise 
-fine  [faen]  off  [of] 

fact   [fa.kt]  daffodil  [daf'oedil] 

leaf  [lif]  laugh    [laf] 


vest  [ve.st] 
vine  [vaen] 
vow  [vao] 


over  [6'voer] 
liver  [li.v'oer] 
move  [mufuv] 


after   [a.f'toer] 
laughter  [la.f'toer] 
photograph  [fo.t'oegraf] 

save  [seiv] 
receive    [risiiv'] 
of  [ov]  or  [oev] 


All  fails  when  faith  fails.    [6:1  feilz  when  feith  feilz.] 

A  fault  mender  is  better  than  a  fault  finder,  [oe  f 6  :lt  me.nd'oer  iz  bet  oer  dhoen 

ce  f 6  It  faend'oer] 

He  that  will  thrive  must  rise  at  five,    [hi:  dhoet  wil  thraev  must  raez  at  faev.] 

He  that  hath  thriven  may  lie  till  seven,  [hi:  dhoet  hath  thri.vn  mei  lae  til  se.vn.] 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.    [bu:rdz  oev  oe  fe.dh'oer  flo.k  toege.dh'oer.] 

59.  When  you  pronounce  [s]  [z]  you  will  find  that  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
rest  between  the  back  teeth,  while  a  narrow  groove  is  formed  through  the 
center  of  the  tongue,  the  tip  being  turned  in  some  cases  upward  toward  the 
upper  teeth,  sometimes  downward  toward  the  roots  of  the  lower  teeth,  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  speaker.    The  latter  seems  to  be  the  habit  of  many 
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Europeans,  whose   [s]  is  apt  to  be  a  somewhat  sharper  hiss  than  ours,     [s] 
is  voiceless,  [z]  is  voiced. 

60.  As  Germans  are  accustomed  in  their  own  language  to  unvoice  final 
stops  and  fricatives,  they  must  be  especially  warned  not  to  do  this  in  Eng- 
lish. For  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  pronounce  is  [is]  instead 
of  [iz],  or  girls  [gu:rls]  instead  of  [gurrlz], 

61.  [s]  is  written  s,  ss,  c,  so.        [z]  is  written  z,  zz,  s,  ss,  sc. 
[ks]   and   [gz]  are  written  x. 


62.    Exercise  for  Practise 


seal   [sill] 
miss  [mi.s] 
lace  [leis] 


recent  [ri.'soent] 
snake    [sneik] 
scent   [sent] 


scale  [skeil] 
sword  [s6:rd] 
swore  [sw6:r] 


mix  [mi.ks] 
six  [si.ks] 
extend  [ekstend'] 


zero  [ziro]       scissors  [si.z'oerz] 
daze  [deiz]         busy  [bi.z'i] 
dazzle   [da.z'l]    reason  [riz'oen] 


crimson  [krim'zoen]  exist  [egzi.sf] 
possess   [poeze.s']       exert  [egzii-rt] 
discern  [diziirrn']       examine   [egza.m'in]" 


Compare: 

house  [haos] 
houses  [haoziz] 


loose  [lus] 
lose  [luuz] 


dose   [dos] 
nose   [nouz] 


this  [dhi.s] 
is  [iz] 


A  secret  is  your  slave  if  you  keep  it,  your  master  if  you  lose  it. 
[oe  si.'krit  iz  yuoer  sleiv  if  yu  ki  p  it,  yuoer  ma.s'toer  if  yu  luuz  it.] 

63.  Observe  whether  you  lower  or  raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue  for  [s]  [z]. 
Then  either  raise  or  lower  it  as  the  case  may  be,  until  it  rests,  with  the  tip 
slightly  raised,  against  the  upper  front  teeth.  See  fig.  13.  The  sound  that  is 
formed  is  [th]  (voiceless  as  in  thin),  or  [dh]  (voiced  as  in  this).  If  this 
sound  gives  you  trouble  you  should  practise  it  at  first  by  protruding  the  tongue 
a  little  until  it  is  visible  between  the  teeth,  so  that  the  tongue  may  become  ac- 
customed to  moving  in  that  direction. 

64.  Both  [th]  and  [dh]  are  written  th. 


[th,dh] 


FIG.  13 


65.   Exercise  for  Practise. 


thaw  [tho:] 
thirty  [thu.r'ti] 
three  [thrii] 
thistle   [this'l] 


thorn  [tho  :rn] 
thought  [thot] 
thread  [thred] 
throat  [throut] 


them  [dhem] 
there  [dhae:r] 
those  [dhouz] 
that  [dha.t] 


thou  [dhao] 
though  [dhou] 
thus  [dhu.s] 
thy  [dhae] 


thief  [thif]  thin  [thi-n]  they  [dhei] 

[^*!M^]    5[Dii{;thunder   [thu.ndoer]  thee  [dhii] 
thank  [thangk]      Thursday  [thurzdi]  their  [dhae:r] 
thatch   [tha.ch]        faith  [feith]  than  [dhan] 

thirst  [thurst]       wrath  [ra-th]  then  [dhen] 

thimble  [thi.m'bl]   path  [path]  this  [dhi.s] 


the  [dhoe] 
writhe   [raedh] 
scythe    [saedh] 
brother  [brii.dh'oer] 
other  [u.dh'oer] 
bother  [bo.dh'oer] 


Notice  that  the 
nouns  and  adverbs. 

Compare: 
pith  [pi.th] 
with   [widh] 
sooth  [su-th] 
soothe  [su:dh] 
bath   [ba-th] 
bathe  [beidh] 
path  [path] 
paths   [pa:dhz] 


words  beginning  with  [dh]  are  mostly  monosyllabic  pro- 


mouth  [maoth] 
mouths  [maodhz] 
wreath  [rith] 
weather  [we.dh'oer] 
method   [meth'oed] 
father  [fadh'oer] 
healthy  [helth'i] 
heather    [he.dh'cer] 


nothing  [nuth'ing] 
mother   [mu.dh'oer] 
ether  [i.th'oer] 
either  [idh'oer*] 
south   [saoth] 
southern  [su.dh'oern] 
north  [north] 
northern  [nordh'oern] 


*or  [aedhoer] 

The  thief  thrust  three  thick  thorns  into  his  thumb. 

[dhoe  thiif  thrii.st  thrii  thi.k  thorrnz  i.ntu  hiz  thum.] 

The  wrathful  author  threw  the  withered  wreath  with  the  feathers  through  the 

north  window. 
[dhoe  ra.thfoel  o.thoer  thruii  dhoe  wi.dhoerd  ri  th  wi  dh  dhoe  fe.dhrz  thru  dhoe 

noirthjWi.ndo.] 
Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,    [biirrdz  oev  oe  fe.dhr  flo.k  toege.dhr.] 

66.  In  passing  from  the  sounds  [s,  z]  to  [sh,  zh],  you  will  notice  that 
the  lips  are  somewhat  protruded  and  that  the  tongue  is  raised  and  drawn 
back,  thus  directing  the  current  of  air  into  a  differently  shaped  channel.  As 
in  the  case  of '[s]  and  [z]  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  raised  and 
sometimes  lowered  according  to  the  individual.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
habit  of  Slavonic  and  Romance  races,     [sh]  is  voiceless,  [zh]  is  voiced. 

67.  [sh]  is  spelled  sh,  ss,  eh,  so,  s,  ti,  [zh]  is  spelled  z,  s,  g. 

68.  Exercise  for  Practise 


she  [shii] 
fashion  [fash'oen] 
English  [i.ng'glish] 
Russian  [rush.oen] 


sugar  [shu.g'oer] 
assure   [oeshu-r'] 
chagrin  [shoegrin'] 
machine  [moeshi:n'] 


social   [so.'shoel] 
ocean  [o.'shoen] 
conscience  [ko.n'shoens] 
motion  [mo.'shoen] 


Better  small  fish  than  an  empty  dish,  [betoer  sm6:l  fi.sh  dhoen  oen  empti  di.sh]. 


azure  [azhoer] 
pleasure  [ple.zhoer] 
treasure  [tre.zhoer] 
measure  [me.zhoer] 


usual  [yu.'zhuoel] 
casual  [kazh'uoel] 
vision  [vi.zh'oen] 
version  [vurzh'oen] 


occasion  [oekezh'oen] 
division  [divi.zh'oen] 
prestige  [presti:zh'] 
rouge  [ruuzh] 


69.  [sh]  is  often  combined  with  [t]  and  [zh]  with  [d]  so  closely  that  they 
make  upon  the  ear  the  impression  of  a  single  sound.  For  practical  reasons  we 
transcribe  [tsh]  as  [eh],  [dzh]  as  [j]. 
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70.  [tsh]  or  [ch]  is  written  ch,  ti,  tu,  te;  [dzh]  or  [j]  is  written  j,  dg. 

71.  Exercises  for  Practise 


church   [church] 
rich  [ri.ch] 
chest  [che.st] 
child  [chaeld] 

just  [ju.st] 
judge  [juj] 
joy  [joe] 
Jew  [jiu*u] 


ditch    [di.ch] 
pitch  [pi.ch] 
merchant  [mur'choent] 
kitchen    [kich'in] 

gentle  [je.n'tl] 
hinge  [hinj] 
legend   [le.j'oend] 
college  [ko.l'ig] 


question   [kwes'choen] 
righteous   [rae'choes] 
venture  [ve.n'choer] 
picture   [pik'choer] 

bridge  [brij] 
badge  [baj] 
knowledge  [no.l'ij] 
midget   [mi.j'it] 


Choose  your  love,  then  love  your  choice,    [chuuz  yuoer  liiv,  dhen  luv  yuoer 

choes.] 
Do  not  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,   [du  not  kaont  yuoer  chikinz 

bif6:r  dhei  a*r  ha.cht.] 
Jack  will  never  be  a  gentleman,  [ja.k  wil  ne.vr  bi  oe  je.ntlmoen.] 

72.  For  the  sound  [y]  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  directed  downward  toward 
the  lower  teeth  while  the  middle  of  the  tongue  is  arched  toward  the  hard 
palate,  the  air  passing  through  a  groove  in  the  middle.  This  sound  is  voiced. 
The  voiceless  form  of  it  does  not  occur  in  English  except  when  [iu]  is  preceded 
by  h  as  in  Hugh. 

73.  [y]  is  written  y,  i,  e;  [yu]  is  written  u. 

74.  Examples  for  Practise. 

yet  [ye.t]  yesterday   [yes'toerdi]  use  [yuuz] 

year  [yioer]  Europe   [yu.'roep]  unite  [yunaet] 

yes  [ye.s]  opinion    [oepi.n'yoen]  usurp   [yuziirp] 

yore  [y6:r]  onion   [ii.n'yoen]  Utah  [yu/to:] 

75.  [h]  has  no  fixed  articulation.  It  is  little  more  than  breath,  modified 
by  the  following  vowel.  English  [h]  is  voiceless,  while  the  Slavonic  form 
of  the  same  sound  is  voiced.  If  by  practising  the  other  pairs  of  voiceless  and 
voiced  consonants  the  Slav  has  learned  to  voice  or  unvoice  a  sound  at  will  he 
should  now  be  able  to  form  voiceless  [h].  The  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
lack  the  sound  [h],  although  the  letter  occurs  in  their  alphabets.  They  will 
have  to  practise  preceding  the  vowel  by  a  slight  breath,  with  the  tongue  and 
lips  in  the  position  for  the  vowel.  The  Italians  have  the  tendency  when  they 
have  succeeded  in  learning  [h]  to  precede  all  initial  vowels  by  this  sound.  Thus 
we  notice  that  they  are  likely  to  pronounce  such  words  as  eat  and  heat  alike, 
either  as  [it]  or  [hit].  Notice  also  that  we  do  not  always  pronounce  a  writ- 
ten h.  Compare  hour  [aor],  honest  [o.nist].  Also  intial  h  is  often  lost  in 
unimportant  words  in  rapid  speech.  For  example:  for  him,  will  have,  [f6:rim], 
[wi.lav]  or  [wi.loev]. 

76.  [h]  is  written  h,  wh. 

77.  Exercise  for  Practise 
hat  [ha.t]  high  [hae] 
hear  [hioer]  house   [haos] 
hot  [ho.t]                 head  [hed] 
happy  [hap'i]  heap  [hip] 


healthy  [he.l'thi]  who  [huu] 

haughty  [ho.ti]  whose   [huuz] 

helmet   [he  I'mit]  whom  [huum] 

hesitate  [he.z'itet]  whole  [houl] 
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Happy  is  the  nation  which  has  no  history,    [hapi  iz  dhce  ne.shn  which  haz  nou 
histoeri.] 

78.  [1]  is  formed  by  placing  the  tip  or  front  of  the  tongue  against  the 
teeth  or  the  gums  back  of  the  teeth  so  that  the  air  escapes  at  the  sides.  It  is 
therefore  called  a  lateral.  We  form  the  sound  in  English  by  curving  the 
tongue  in  a  more  or  less  concave  shape  and  touching  with  the  tip  the  gums 
back  of  the  teeth.  Some  careless  Americans  curve  the  tongue  so  strongly 
that  it  touches  the  palate  even  back  of  the  alveoli,  producing  a  very  un- 
pleasant muffled  sound.  The  foreigner  should  avoid  imitating  this  back- 
ward [1]. 

79.  In  the  Romance  languages  and  in  German  [1]  is  formed  with  the  tip 
of  the  slightly  convex  tongue  against  the  teeth.  [1]  formed  in  this  way  has 
a  distinctly  different  sound  from  the  English  sound.    See  fig.  14. 


FIG.  14 

1= English    [1].     2  =  French   and 

German    [1]. 

80.  In  some  Slavonic  and  Romance  languages  there  is  a  palatalized  form 
of  [1]  to  produce  which  the  tongue  is  spread  over  a  large  surface  of  the  palate. 
Examples  are  Italian  egli,  figlia.  This  [1]  should  not  be  used  in  English. 

81.  Like  m  and  n,  1  is  a  syllabic  consonant.  Listen  to  the  pronunciation 
of  such  words  as  middle,  kettle;  you  will  often  hear  [mi.d'l],  [ket'l],  as  well  as 
[mi.d'oel],  [ket'oel.] 

82.  [1]  is  written  1,  11,  si. 

83.  Examples  for  Practise 

let  [le.t]  all  [6:1]  willing  [wi.ling] 

line   [laen]  will  [wil]  miller  [mi.l'oer] 

silent  [sae'lcEnt]  island   [ae'loend]  fellow  [fe.16] 

lily  [li.ri]  little  [lit'l]  swallow  [swo.l'o] 

A  little  house  well  filled,    [oe  litl  haos  wel  fild] 
A  little  land  well  tilled,  [oe  litl  land  wel  tild] 
A  little  wife  well  willed,  [oe  litl  waef  wel  wild] 

84.  There  are  several  ways  of  pronouncing  the  consonant  [r].  In  some 
European  languages,  for  example  Italian  and  Czechish,  [r]  is  produced  by 
vibrating  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  the  gums  back  of  the 
teeth.  In  some  parts  of  France  and  Germany  this  trill  is  made  by  the  tip  of 
the  velum  or  the  uvula  against  the  raised  back  of  the  tongue. 
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85.  In  English,  especially  as  we  speak  it  in  America,  [r]  is  not  trilled, 
but  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  raised  toward  the  alveoli,  while  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  are  pressed  against  the  upper  back  teeth.  Since  we  do  not  trill  the 
sound,  a  sharply  trilled  [r]  attracts  attention  and  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
student  to  make  a  special  effort  to  acquire  the  untrilled  sound.  If  you  will 
place  your  organs  of  speech  in  the  position  for  the  vowel  [a]  (as  in  father), 
then,  partly  closing  the  mouth  and  holding  the  sides  of  the  tongue  gently 
against  the  upper  back  teeth,  raise  the  tip  until  it  nearly  touches  the 
front  edge  of  the  alveoli,  you  will  get  a  pretty  good  English   [r]. 

86.  In  some  parts  of  America  final  [r]  is  never  pronounced  unless  the 
following  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  for  example  never,  [ne.voe] ;  never  again, 
[ne.v'oer  oegen];  in  other  parts  of  America,  especially  in  the  West,  final  [r] 
is  exaggerated,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  turned  so  far  back,  even  beyond  the 
alveoli  ,  that  a  very  disagreeable  muffled,  sound  results.  Foreign  students  are 
advised  not  to  attempt  to  acquire  this  very  pronounced  [r].  Sometimes  a 
speaker  who  uses  the  uvular  [r]  in  his  own  language  attempts  to  combine  the 
tongue  tip  position  for  English  [r]  with  the  tongue  retracted  as  for  his  own 
natural  [r].  The  result  then  is  a  very  pronounced  [r]  sound  which  is  even 
more  exaggerated  than  the  Western  [r]. 

87.  [r]  like  [m],  [n],  and  [1],  may  have  syllabic  value;  as  in  letter, 
[let'r],  weather  [wedh'r].  When  [r]  follows  a  vowel,  we  are  likely  to  insert 
the  neutral  vowel  [ce]  between  the  vowel  and  [r].  (See  §121.)  Observe 
the  average  American's  pronunciation  of  here  [hioer],  there  [dhaeoer],  poor 
[puoer].  In  some  cases  you  can  even  notice  the  insertion  of  a  consonant,  a  [y] 
or  [w].  For  example  poor  is  sometimes  pronounced  [puwoer],  here[  hiyoer]. 
The  presence  of  [r]  in  a  word  is  very  likely  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel;  the  tongue  is  lowered  and  brought  nearer  to  the  neutral  position. 
Compare  fat  [fa.t],  far  [fa:r];  boat  [hot],  boar  [b6:r];  bud  [bud],  bur  [bu:r]. 

88.  [r]  is  written  r,  rr,  wr. 

89.  Exercise  for  Practise 

rose  [rouz]  roar  [rooer]  three  [thrii]  trill  [tril]         write  [raet] 

rest  [re.st]  hear  [hioer]  thirty   [thur'ti]  bread  [bred]    wrong    [romg] 

barn  [ba:rn]  tour  [tuoer]  cruel  [kru'oel]  strain    [strein]  wrist  [ri.st] 

car  [ka:r]      mirror    [mi.r'oer]  print   [print]  freight  [freit]  wreath    [rith] 

Around  the  rough  and  rugged  rock  the  ragged  rascal  ran. 
[oeraond'  dhoe  ru.f  oend  ru.g'id  ro.k  dhoe  ra.g'id  ras'koel  ran]. 
The  robin  redbreast  ran  rapidly  through  the  reedy  grass  near  the  rippling  river, 
[dhoe  rob'in  re.d'brest  ran  rap'idii  thru  dhoe  ri'di  gras  nioer  dhoe  rip'ling 
ri.v'oer.] 

Review 

90.  Name  all  the  consonants  according  to  this  classification. 

1.  Voiced  or  voiceless 

2.  Where  made 

3.  How  articulated 

For  example:  [b]  is  a  voiced  bilabial  stop. 
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In  the  following  words  give  the  value  of: 

1.  s  in  leisure,  pleasure,  assure,  insult,  aisle. 

2.  ch  in  rich,  machine,  character. 

3.  gh  in  though,  right,  bough. 

4.  w  in  wet,  wrong,  awe. 
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Table  of  Consonants 


Vowels 

91.  Pronounce  the  vowel  [i]  (as  in  see)  before  the  mirror.  You  will  find 
that  the  tongue  tip  is  resting  against  the  lower  teeth,  but  the  front  and  mid- 
dle of  the  tongue  are  arched  quite  tensely  toward  the  hard  palate.  See  fig.  7. 
The  lips  are  parted  and  spread,  somewhat  as  if  for  smiling;  raise  the  tongue 


FIG.    16 

1   [a].    2   [u].    3   [i]. 

and  spread  the  lips  a  trifle  more  and  the  consonant  [y]  results.  See  §30. 
Open  and  relax  the  lips  a  little  and  slightly  flatten  the  arched  tongue  and  you 
will  have  the  more  open  form  [i]. 

92.  .Now  pronounce  [u]  (as  in  goose)  and  you  will  see  that  the  lips  are 
rounded  and  drawn  close  together;  the  tongue  has  been  pulled  farther  back 
in  the  mouth  and  the  highest  part  of  the  tongue  is  now  back  near  the  soft 
palate.  Bring  your  rounded  lips  nearer  together  and  the  consonant  [w]  re- 
sults. See  §51.  Open  and  relax  the  lips  a  little  and  flatten  the  tongue  a 
bit  and  you  will  form  [u],  a  more  open  form  of  [u]. 
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93.  Now  pronounce  [a]  (as  in  father).  This  time  the  lips  are  neither 
rounded  nor  spread,  but  the  mouth  is  much  more  widely  open  than  in  the  case 
of  the  other  two  vowels;  the  tongue  is  lying  almost  flat  in  the  mouth,  the 
highest  point  being  about  midway  between  the  highest  points  for  [i]  and 
[u].  Figure  16  shows  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  the  shape  of  the  lips  for 
these  three  vowels.  The  position  of  the  tongue  for  the  different  vowels  will 
be  clearer  to  you  if  you  will  whisper  them. 

94.  It  is  found  that  the  tongue  and  lip  positions  for  [e]  (as  in  mate),  and 
[6]  (as  in  note)  are  midway  between  those  for  [i]  (as  in  see)  and  [a]  (as  in 
father)  on  the  one  side,  and  [u]  (as  in  goose]  and  [a]  on  the  other.  Thus  we 
construct  the  triangle  of  vowels 

[i]  [6] 

[e]  [6] 
[a] 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  making  slight  changes  in  the  position  of  the  tongue 
and  shape  of  the  lips,  an  infinite  variety  of  vowel  sounds  can  be  formed;  so  it 
is  possible  to  detect  shades  of  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same 
sound  spoken  by  different  individuals,  or  by  the  same  individual  at'  different 
times  under  varying  circumstances. 

95.  Vowels  are  named:  high,  mid,  or  low  according  to  the  height  of  the 
tongue;  front,  mixed,  or  back  according  to  the  part  of  the  tongue  which  is 
highest;  close  or  open  according  to  the  comparative  tenseness  of  the  tongue 
and  lips;  and  rounded  or  unrounded  according  to  the  shape  of  the  lips.  It  is 
very  good  practise  to  name  vowels  according  to  all  these  characteristics.  For 
instance  [i]  is  high,  front,  open,  unrounded;  [i]  is  high,  front,  close,  unrounded. 
The  vowels  on  the  [i]  side,  or  front  vowels  are  generally  pronounced  with  more 
or  less  spreading  of  the  lips,  while  the  vowels  on  the  [u]  side  or  the  back 
vowels  are  generally  accompanied  by  lip  rounding.    See  fig.  17. 

96.  The  following  descriptions  of  vowel  sounds  are  comparative  rather 
than  absolute.  While  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  prove  to  be  perfectly 
accurate  for  all  persons  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  may  be  helped  by  them 
to  observe  his  own  articulatory  movements  and  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  his  English  speaking  neighbors. 

97.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  now  only  with  the  articulation  of 
sounds  and  not  with  the  sound  values  of  the  letters ;  that  is  we  are  going  to  ex- 
plain how  a  certain  sound,  for  example  [a]  is  formed,  not  how  the  letter  a 
is  pronounced.    That  will  be  explained  in  a  later  chapter. 

98.  The  influence  of  the  different  bases  of  articulation  in  two  languages 
is  especially  evident  in  their  vowel  systems.  The  Slav,  for  example,  generally 
articulates  with  great  energy;  his  tongue  is  tense,  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
are  drawn  closely  together;  the  lips  move  more  freely,  and  are  well  rounded  for 
the  rounded  vowels;  the  muscles  of  his  cheeks  are  in  active  play.  One  result 
of  this  is  that  his  vowels  are  pure;  that  is,  the  tongue  is  held  firmly  in  posi- 
tion during  the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel,  and  passes  very  quickly  into  the  next 
position.  Long  vowels  are  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and  these  vowels  are 
often  more  open  in  quality  than  our  English  vowels.  There  is  a  precision, 
a  sharpness  about  his  sounds  which  is  lacking  in  English. 

99.  The  American  moves  his  lips,  especially  his  upper  lip,  slightly,  often 
with  scarcely  perceptible  lip-rounding  for  the  rounded  vowels;  the  corners  of 
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his  mouth  are  generally  not  drawn  together  so  that  the  angle  of  opening  is 
less  acute;  the  tongue,  which  is  lax  and  somewhat  drawn  back,  moves  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  with  a  rapidly  gliding  motion,  so  that  the  effect  is  often 
of  very  indistinct  utterance.  One  result  of  this  lack  of  stability  on  the  part 
of  the  tongue  is  that  our  long  vowels  are  apt  to  become  diphthongs;  for  ex- 
ample, the  vowel  in  day,  which  is  not  a  pure  [e],  but  [el].  Even  short  vowels 
are  seldom  perfectly  pure,  having  the  tendency  to  taper  off  into  the  [oe]  sound, 
(see  §126)  while  vowels  in  unstressed  syllables  are  apt  to  lose  their  char- 
acteristic color  entirely  and  take  on  a  uniform  quality,  the  "neutral"  or 
"obscure"  vowel  [oe] ;  for  example,  a  in  alone,  o  in  atom,  e  in  the  boy.  [oeloun], 
[atoem],  [dhoe  boe]. 

100.  Observe  the  lips  of  the  people  around  you,  when  they  are  talking; 
compare  the  speech  habits  of  native  Americans  and  Europeans;  then  observe 
yourself  in  the  mirror  and  see  what  you  can  discover  of  your  own  habits  of 
articulation. 

101.  We  recognize  at  least  fifteen  distinct  vowel  sounds  in  English,  though 
we  have  at  most  seven  characters  in  the  English  alphabet  to  represent  them, 
namely:  a,  e,  1,  o,  ai,  w,  y.  The  following  table  shows  the  English  vowels  and 
their  place  in  the  "triangle  of  vowels"  according  to  the  position  of  the  tongue 
in  forming  them. 
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Triangle  of  Vowels 


102.  The  English  vowel  [i]  will  offer  little  difficulty  to  the  foreign  stu- 
dent. It  is  perhaps  not  quite  as  close  as  in  most  European  languages;  in 
French  for  instance,  the  tongue  is  decidedly  higher  and  tenser  during  the 
articulation  of  the  vowel.  Also  we  have  a  tendency  when  we  prolong  the  sound 
to  diphthongize  it;  that  is,  the  tongue  is  somewhat  raised  and  advanced  and  the 
lips  a  little  more  closed  toward  the  end  of  the  sound.  While  in  most  cases  the 
diphthongization  is  so  slight  that  the  untrained  ear  often  fails  to  hear  it,  yet  if 
it  is  lacking  we  notice  something  unusual  about  the  sound.  This  diphthongal 
form  may  be  written  [ii].  When  the  vowel  is  very  long  it  has  generally  been 
transcribed  [ii],  or  otherwise  [i]. 

103.  To  produce  [1],  the  open  form  of  [i],  the  tongue  is  slightly  lower 
and  less  advanced,  and  the  lips  a  little  more  open  than  for  [i]   (See  fig.  7). 

SO. 


Some  languages  lack  the  open  sound  [i].  Thus  you  will  hear  the  Italian  or 
Frenchman  pronounce  it  and  eat,  sit  and  seat,  is  and  ease  almost  alike.  They 
should  practise  carefully  lowering  and  relaxing  the  tongue  from  the  position 
for  close  [i]  to  that  for  open  [i]. 

104.  There  is  a  still  more  open  form  of  [i]  which  occurs  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  in  happy,  many;  and  in  certain  unstressed  endings,  such  as  ed,  es,  in 
hunted,  roses,  [hapi,  me.ni,  hu.ntid,  rouziz].  This  sound  approaches  in  the 
speech  of  some  people  the  close  sound  [e],  and  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  it.    (See  §108.) 

105.  Before  the  consonants  r  and  1  there  is  the  tendency  in  English  to 
insert  the  neutral  vowel  [oe],  making  practically  an  additional  syllable,  as  in 
here,  fear,    [hioer],  [fioer] 

106.  [i]  is  written  e,  ee,  ea,  ei,  ie,  i,  eo,  ey;  [1]  is  written  i,  y,  o,  u,  ui,  ie,  e. 

107.  Exercise  for  Practise 


cedar   [si'dr] 

believe  [biliiv] 

people  [pi.plL 

seed   [siid] 

ceiling   [si  ling] 

key  [kii]>^ 

leave  [liiv] 

fatigue  [foetiig] 

feel  [fiiMpor  [1 

fill  [fil] 

busy  [bi.zi] 

pretty  (teiifi^ 

hymn  [him] 

guilt   [gi.lt] 

rented  L^tM' 

women  [wi.min] 

sieve   [siv] 

near  [nioe?5^ 

fit  [fi.t] 

fist  [fi.st] 

pity  [piti] 

feet  [fit] 

feast  [fist] 

Peter  [pi.toer] 

sit  [si.t] 

did  [did] 

city  [siti] 

seat  [sit] 

deed  [diid] 

seedy  [sidi] 

IBKA 
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-it 

VERSITY 
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Meekness  is  not  weakness.    [mi:knis  iz  not  wi.knis] 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.,  [cb  frend  in  niid,  iz  oe  frend  indiid] 

If  it  is  in  print  it  must  be  true,  [if  it  iz  in  print  it  must  bi  truu] 

There's  many  a  slip  [dhoerz  me.ni  oe  sli.p] 

'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.    [twi.kst  dhoe  ku.p  oend  dhoe  li.p] 

Still  waters  run  deep,    [stil  wo.trz  run  diip] 

108.  The  characteristic  quality  of  English  [e]  is  its  tendency  to  diph- 
thongization.  That  is,  the  tongue  during  the  articulation  of  the  sound  rises 
slowly  from  the  position  for  an  open  [e]  to  the  position  for  close  [e]  or  even 
[i],  for  example,  day  [dee]  or  [dei],  made  [meed]  or  [meid].  Compare  the 
Frenchman's  pronunciation  of  fee  [fe]  with  the  American's  pronunciation  of 
fay  [fei].  The  amount  of  diphthongization  differs  in  the  speech  of  individuals, 
and  in  different  combinations  of  sounds.  In  a  very  long  vowel  the  diph- 
thongal character  is  more  noticeable  than  in  a  shorter  one;  therefore  the 
longer  vowels  have  been  transcribed  generally  as  [ei],  the  shorter  ones  [e]. 
The  student  should  practise  the  sound  before  the  mirror,  raising  the  tongue 
with  a  slowly  gliding  motion  from  the  position  for  open  [e]  forward  to  that 
for  [e]   or   [i]   and  spreading  the  lips  somewhat. 

109.  The  open  sound  [e]  will  offer  no  difficulty  to  the  foreign  student; 
there  is  so  little  difference  between  English  and  continental  [e]  that  one 
sound  can  be  substituted  for  the  other. 
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110.    [e]  is  written  a,  ai,  ay,  ei,  ey,  ea.    [e]  is  written  e,  ea,  a,  u,  ai,  eo, 


ue,  ay. 

111.    Exercise  for  Practise 


made  [meid] 
maid   [meid] 
may  [met] 
gay  [gei] 

Compare; 
met  [me.t] 
mate  [meit] 


eight  [eit] 
they   [dhei] 
great  [greit] 
greatly  [gre.t'li] 

bread   [bred] 
braid  [breid] 


bred  [bred] 
bread  [bred] 
any  [e.ni] 
bury   [be.r'i] 

fed  [fed] 
fade    [feid] 


said  [sed] 
leopard   [lep'oerd] 
guess  [ge.s] 
says  [sez] 

pest  [pe.st] 
paste  [pest] 


112.  If  with  your  lips  and  tongue  in  the  position  for  [e]  you  will  open  the 
lips  a  little  more  and  lower  the  tongiie,  retracting  it  so  that  the  point  is  just  a 
little  back  of  the  lower  teeth,  and  holding  it  somewhat  more  rigidly  than  for 
[e],  you  will  form  [ae]  (as  in  care].  This  sound  occurs  properly  only  before 
r,  but  many  Americans  habitually  use  it  instead  of  [a]  (as  in  cab);  sometimes 
also  Americans  substitute  for  [ae]  before  r  [a]  or  [e],  for  example  fare 
[fair]  or  [fe:r]  instead  of  [fae:r].  Often  [oe]  is  inserted  between  the  vowel 
and  r,  as  in  fare  [faeoer], 

113.  The  same  articulation  as  for  [ae],  but  with  the  tongue  relaxed,  and 
slightly  more  lowered  and  retracted,  the  lips  more  open,  gives  the  vowel 
[a]  (as  in  cat). 


FIG.   18 

l  =  [e].    2='[a].    3=[a]. 

114.  [ae]  is  written  a,  ai,  ei,  ea,  e;  [a]  is  written  a,  ai,  e. 

115.  Exercise  for  Practise 


care   [kaeir] 
fair  [faeir] 

man   [man] 
sat   [sa.t] 


their   [dhae  :r] 
hair  [hae:r] 

chat  [cha.t] 
have  [hav] 


bear  [bae:r] 
there  [dhaerr] 


dare  [dae:r] 
wear  [wae:r] 


plaid  [plad]  sadly  [sa.d'Ii] 

thresh   [thra.sh]      satin  [sat'in] 


116.  Foreigners  often  confuse  the  sound  [a]  with  [e].  Listen  carefully 
to  the  speech  of  native  Americans,  so  that  you  will  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  sounds.  Dictation  exercises  in  which  the  two  sounds  are  con- 
trasted offer  a  valuable  means  of  ear  training.  Practise  the  following  pairs  of 
words,  backward  and  forward^  in  each  case  closing  the  lips  slightly  and  mov- 
ing the  tongue  upward  and  forward  for  the  series   [a — e],  and  opening  the 
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lips  a  little  and  lowering  and  retracting  the  tongue  for  the  series    [e — a], 
for  example:  met,  mat,  mat,  met;  [me.t],  ma.t],  [ma.t],  [me.t]. 

set  [se.t]  pet  [pe.t]  pen  [pen]  shell  [shel] 

sat   [sa.t]  pat  [pa.t]  pan  [pan]  shall   [shal] 

mess  [me.s]  beg  [beg]  end  [end]  said  [sed] 

mass  [ma.s]  bag  [ba.g]  and  [a  nd]  sad  [sad] 

117.  Practise  in  the  same  way  the  following  series  of  three  sounds:  for 
the  third  sound,  the  close  form  of  [e],  the  lips  are  brought  nearer  together 
and  the  tongue  higher  and  farther  forward  than  for  [e],  often  reaching,  in 
fact,  at  the  close  of  the  vowel  the  high  front  position  for  [i]. 

man  [man]  ran   [ran]        fad  [fad]  latter  [lat'oer] 

men  [men]  wren  [ren]      fed  [fed]  letter  [let'oer] 

mane  [mein]         rain  [rein]        fade   [feid]  later  [le/toer] 

Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fate,    [e.vri  man  iz  dhoe  mekir  oev  hiz 

oun  felt.] 
When  the  cat's  away,  the  mice  will  play,    [when  dhoe  ka.ts  oewei,  dhoe  maes 

wil  plei.] 
Care  killed  the  cat.   [kaeoer  ki.ld  dhoe  ka.t.] 
All's  well  that  ends  well.    [6:lz  we-1  dhoet  endz  we-L] 
As  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,    [az  wel  bi  ha.ngd  foer  oe  shiip  cez 

oe  lam.] 

118.  The  English  vowel  [a]  (as  in  father)  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  corresponding  European  sound.  To  form  [a]  the  lips  are  quite  wide 
open  and  the  tongue  is  almost  flat  in  the  mouth. 

119.  [a]  is  written  a,  au,  ea. 

120.  Exercise  for  Practise 

father   [fadhoer]  barn  [ba:rn]  calf  [kaf]  or  [kaf]  laugh  [laf]  or  [laf] 

calm   [ka:m]         hard   [ha:rd]  half  [haf]  or  [haf]  aunt  [a:nt]  or  [a:nt] 

palm   [pa:m]         cart  [kart]  pass  [pas]  or  [pas]  grass  [gras]  or  [gras] 

balm   [barm]  heart  [hart]  ask  [ask]  or  [ask]     glass  [glas]  or  [glas] 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  words  in  the  first  two  lists,  the  vowel  in  every 
case  except  father  is  followed  by  silent  1  or  r.  In  other  words  many  Ameri- 
cans use  [a],  a  modification  of  the  vowel  [a]  sometimes  called  the  "refined" 
[a],  for  which  the  tongue  is  slightly  advanced  and  raised  from  the  [a]  posi- 
tion; other  Americans  use  the  sound  [a].  See  §  113.  This  latter  sound 
seems  to  predominate  in  the  middle  West.  Some  people  who  are  careless  of 
their  speech  even  use  the  tense  close  form  [ae],  which  is  properly  found  only 
before  r.  See  §112. 

121.  [oe]  is  called  the  "neutral"  or  "obscure"  vowel  and  is  the  sound 
which  seems  to  be  made  with  the  least  effort,  with  the  tongue  almost  flat  and 
the  lips  slightly  open.  It  is  the  sound  that  we  use  when  we  hesitate  or  are 
embarrassed,  and  differs  slightly  from  the  sound  used  under  such  circum- 
stances by  people  of  other  nationalities.  The  French  and  German  neutral 
vowel  is  made  with  slight  lip  rounding,  while  the  Slavonic  corresponding  sound 
is  more  open  and  clearer.   The  sound  is  lacking  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 
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122.  [oe]  occurs  very  frequently  in  English  in  unstressed  syllables, 
especially  in  colloquial  speech.  The  tendency  of  the  foreigner,  and  in  fact 
of  some  Americans  whose  pronunciation  is  influenced  by  the  spelling  of  the 
word,  is  to  give  the  unstressed  vowel  the  same  quality  that  it  would  have 
when  stressed.  This  is  often  desirable  in  public  speaking  or  declamation, 
but  has  a  peculiar  labored  effect  in  conversation.  Note  that  a  vowel  in  the 
same  syllable  may  change  its  quality  under  different  circumstances.  For 
example:  the  boy  [dhoe  bee];  the  apple  [dhi  ap'l];  moment  [mo'moent]; 
momentous  [mome.n'tces] ;  to  break  one's  fast  [brek  wunz  fast],  to  break- 
fast [brekfoest]. 

123.  In  the  ending  er  many  Americans  have  the  habit  of  omitting  en- 
tirely the  vowel,  using  instead  vocalic   [r],  as  in  ever  [e.voer]  or  [e.vr]. 

124.  [u],  the  close  sound  of  [oe],  is  a  sound  peculiar  to  English  and 
often  is  difficult  for  the  foreign  student  who  is  apt  to  substitute  for  it  the 
sound  in  his  own  language  that  seems  to  him  to  resemble  it.  For  example, 
the  French  are  apt  to  use  for  [u]  the  vowel  in  peur,  fleur;  the  Germans. the 
sound  in  konnen,  offnen.  But  these  two  sounds  are  made  with  rounded  lips 
and  the  tongue  forward,  somewhat  in  the  position  for  [e].  English  [u],  how- 
ever, is  made  without  lip  rounding  and  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue  raised 
rather  tensely,  about  as  high  as  for  [e]  but  farther  back;  the  tongue  tip  is 
slightly  raised  and  retracted,  not  touching  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  teeth 
as  for  [e].  [u]  occurs  only  before  r;  and  Americans  who  use  the  "western" 
[r]  have  the  tendency  to  slur  the  vowel  sound,  blending  it  with  the  vowel- 
like consonant  [r]. 


125.    [u]  is  written  e,  i,  o,  u,  ea,  ou,  y;   [oe]   is  written 
ia,  ou. 


e,  o,  u,  y,  oi, 


126.    Exercise  for  Practise 


berth  [burth] 
serve   [su  :rv] 
heard   [hurrd] 
pearl  [pu:rl] 

aloud  [oelaod'] 
ago  [oegou'] 
breakfast   [brek'foest] 
America  [oeme.r'ikoe] 
violence  [vae'oeloens] 


birth  [burth] 
bird  [bu:rd] 
word   [wurrd] 
worth  [wurth] 

father  [fa'dhoer] 
wisdom  [wiz'doem] 
cannon  [ka.n'cen] 
syrup  [si.r'oep] 
martyr  [mar'toer] 


burn   [bu:rn] 
turtle   [tu.r'tl] 
journey  [jur'ni] 
myrtle   [mu.r'tl] 

enormous  [inor'moes] 
glorious  [glor'ioes] 
religious  [rili.j'oes] 
tortoise  [tor'toes] 
parliament  [par'loemoent] 


127.  For  [u]  the  lips  are  somewhat  stretched  and  slightly  more  open 
than  for  [oe],  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  back,  while  the  back  is  raised 
slightly.  This  sound  is  often  confused  with  [oe]  and  has  somewhat  the  same 
effect  on  the  ear,  but  is  articulated  farther  back.  Foreigners  have  the  ten- 
dency to  replace  this  sound  by  [a],  and  perhaps  a  comparison  of  [u]  with 
[a]  may  be  helpful.  If  while  starting  with  the  lip  and  tongue  position  for 
[a]  you  will  close  your  lips  a  little  with  the  comers  slightly  stretched  and 
raise  the  back  of  the  tongue  at  a  position  a  little  farther  back  than  for  [a], 
you  will  form  [u]. 

128.  [u]  is  spelled  o,  u,  ou. 

129.  Exercise  for  Practise 
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son  [sun]  money  [mu.ni]         sun  [sun]  buttercup  [butoerkii.p] 

dove   [duv]  tongue  [tung]        fun  [fun]  hundred  [hu.nd'roed] 

love   [luv]  couple   [kupl]  mud  [mud]  mother  [mu.dh'oer] 

130.  The  sounds  [oe],  [ii],  [u]  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  each  other 
and  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  student  to  distinguish  between  them.  Remem- 
ber that  [oe]  is  used  in  unstressed  syllables,  [ii]  in  stressed  syllables  fol- 
lowed by  [r],  and  [ii]  in  stressed  syllables  when  not  followed  by  [r]. 

131.  Exercise  for  Practise 

ever    [e/voer]  sully  [sii.ri]  worm   [wu:rm] 

aver  [oevurr']  surly   [siir'li]  come  [kiim] 

conquer   [ko.ng'koer]  cull    [kill]  welcome    [we.lkoem] 

concur  [koenkii:r']  curl    [kii:rl]  money    [mii.n'i] 

conduct  [koendii.kt']  curler  [kiirl'oer]  harmony  [harmoeni] 

The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,    [dhi  ii  rli  bu:rd  kachiz  dhoe  wii:rm.] 

The  worm  will  turn,    [dhce  wurrm  wil  tiirrn.] 

Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you.    [ne.vr  tru.bl  trii.bl  ti-1  trii.bl 

trii.blz  yuii.] 
Once  does  not  make  a  custom,    [wiins  diiz  not  mek  oe  kustoem.] 
Rest  breeds  rust,    [re.st  briidz  ru.st.] 
A  thing  begun  is  half  done,    [oe  thing  bigiin  iz  haf  diin.] 

132.  The  vowel  [o]  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  open  forms  of  [o] 
in  other  European  languages,  but  in  English  the  lips  are  scarcely  rounded 
and  the  tongue  is  lower  and  more  relaxed.  In  the  speech  of  many  Ameri- 
cans this  sound  has  almost  disappeared,  being  replaced  by  a  sound  resembling 
[a]  (as  in  father),  sometimes  even  by  [a],  which  is  then  often  unduly  lenerth- 
ened.  In  words  spelled  with  a,  as  for  instance  halt,  you  will  almost  always  hear 
the  sound  [o],  but  in  words  spelled  with  o,  you  will  hear  a  variety  of  pro- 
nunications.  For  example,  you  will  hear  doll  pronounced  [do.l],  [dal]  or 
even  [da:l].  The  same  speaker  will  say  on  [on]  and  doll  [dol],  but  hot 
[ha.t],  not  [na.t]  or  even  [ha:t],  [na:t]. 

133.  The  Slavonic,  French  or  German  [o]  may  very  properly  be  used  for 
English  [o],  but  it  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  English  close  vowel  [6] 
(as  in  awe)  which  is  a  sound  peculiar  to  English.  For  [6]  the  lips  are  open 
but  somewhat  closely  drawn  together  at  the  corners;  the  tongue,  which  is 
tenser  than  for  [o],  lies  quite  flat  in  the  mouth,  but  is  raised  a  little  toward 
the  back  so  that  there-  is  a  slight  depression  just  behind  the  lower  front  teeth. 

The  sound  is  apt  to  be  followed  py  the  vanishing  sound  of  [oe],  especially 
when  final  as  in  awe  [ooe]  or  when  followed  by  1  or  r,  as  in  more,  all:  [mooer], 
[ooel]. 

134.  [o]  is  written  o,  a,  au,  ow.    [6]  is  written  o,  a,  aw,  au,  ou,  oa,  oo,  au. 

135.  Exercise  for  Practise 

halt   [ho  It]  hot  [ho.t]  lock  [lo.k] 

salt    [so  It]  not    [no.t]  nostril  [nostril] 

watch  [wo.ch]  dog   [dog]  knowledge  [no.lij] 
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cost  [kost] 
frost    [frost] 
off  [of] 
soft    [so  ft] 
walk  [wok] 
chalk  [chok] 


all    [6:1] 
ball    [b6:l] 
tall    [t6:l] 
hawk    [hok] 
lawn    [16  :n] 
saw  [so:] 


ought    [6t] 
cough    [k6f] 
aught    [6t] 
caught    [k6t] 
broad    [br6  :d  ] 
water    [wo.toer] 


lord   [16:rd] 
board   [b6  :rd] 
warn    [w6:rn] 
court  [kort] 
port    [port] 
floor   [fl6:r] 


136.  Like  the  sound  [e]  the  English  vowel  [6]  is  very  noticeably  diph- 
thongal, especially  when  very  long.  The  English  habit  of  articulating  the 
sound  is  to  begin  with  short  open  [o],  raising  and  retracting  the  tongue  to- 
ward the  [u]  position  and  rounding  the  lips  more  or  less  toward  the  close  of 
the  sound.  For  English  [6]  the  lips  are  seldom  as  strongly  rounded  nor  is 
the  tongue  as  tense  as  for  the  European  form  of  the  same  sound.  The  Sla- 
vonic languages  contain  no  close  [6],  so  the  Slav  should  guard  against  the 
tendency  to  substitute  for  English  [6]  his  own  very  open  and  pure  [o]  sound. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  Slav  pronounce  the  words  note 
and  naught,  hole  and  haul  with  almost  identical  sounds.  When  the  foreigner 
uses  his  native  short  pure  [o]  for  the  English  diphthongal  sound  it  produces 
on  our  ears  a  strange  unfinished  effect. 

137.  The  student  can  obtain  the  effect  of  English  [6]  by  beginning  with 
[o],  then  rounding  the  lips  and  raising  the  tongue  to  the  position  for  [u], 
and  should  practise  it  carefully  before  the  mirror.  This  tendency  to  diph- 
thongize [6]  is  more  noticeable  in  some  Americans  than  in  others;  and  when 
the  vowel  is  not  prolonged  or  in  a  syllable  with  weak  stress  it  is  often  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  vowel  has  been  transcribed  generally  as  a  diphthong  [ou] 
when  long,  otherwise  as  [6]. 

138.  [6]  is  written  o,  oa,  ou,  ow,  oe,  ew. 

139.  Exercise  for  Practise 


bone    [boun] 
rode   [roud] 
soul  [soul] 
bowl  [boul] 


goat   [gout] 
ghost  [goust] 
ghostly    [go.stli] 
mould   [mould] 


mouldy  [mo-ldi] 
woe   [wou] 
foe    [fou] 
sew  [sou] 


Compare  the  following  groups  of  sounds  and  practise  them  carefully  be- 
fore the  mirror: 


sought  [s6t] 
soul    [soul] 
cough   [k6f] 
dough  [dou] 

halt    [ho  It] 
haul  [h6:l] 
hole  [houl] 

tough  [tii.f] 
cough   [k6-f] 
dough  [dou] 


frost  [frost] 
frozen  [frozoen] 
lost  [16  st] 
most  [moust] 

got  [go.t] 
gone   [g6:n] 
goad  [goud] 

pun  [pun] 
pawn  [p6:n] 
pone  [poun] 


law  [16:] 
low  [lou] 
gnaw  [n6:] 
know  [nou] 

not  [no.t] 
naught   [n6t] 
note    [nout] 

stuck  [stu.k] 
stalk  [st6k] 
stone  [stoun] 


broad  [br6:d] 
road   [roud] 
lawn  [16  :n] 
loan  [loun] 

fault  [folt] 
fall  [f6:l] 
foal  [foul] 

love  [luv] 
cloth  [kl6th] 
clove  [klouv] 


All's  fair  in  love  and  war.    [6:lz  fae:r  in  lii  v  oend  w6:r.] 

All  are  not  soldiers  that  go  to  the  war.    [6:1  a:r  not  soljoerz  dhoet  gou  toe 
dhoe  w6:r.] 
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The  king  can  do  no  wrong,    [dhoe  king  keen  duu  nou  romg.] 
He  had  a  Roman  nose,    [hi  had  oe  romcen  nouz.] 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose,    [oend  hiz  chiik  wgbz  lack  oe  rouz.] 
In  the  snows,    [in  dhoe  snouz.] 

140.  For  English  [u]  the  lips  are  slightly  more  rounded  than  for  [6], 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  away  from  the  lower  front  teeth  while  the  back 
of  the  tongue  is  raised  toward  the  soft  palate.  By  bringing  the  rounded  lips 
still  closer  together  and  holding  the  tongue  more  tensely  in  a  position  a  little 
higher  and  farther  back,  the  close  form  [u]  is  produced.  When  the  vowel 
is  long  we  notice  the  same  tendency  to  diphthongization  that  the  other  close 
vowels  [e],  [i],  [6]  show.  The  vowel  is  therefore  generally  transcribed  [uii] 
when  final  or  especially  long;  otherwise  [u]. 

141.  When  [r]  follows  [u]  the  neutral  vowel  [oe]  is  often  inserted  between 
the  vowel  and  [r]  as  in  sure  [shuoer]. 

142.  [u]  is  written  u,  oo,  ou,  o.   [u]  is  written  oo,  u,  ew,  ui,  oe,  o. 

143.  Exercise  for  Practise 

put  [pu.t]  good  [gud]  wolf   [wulf]  poor  [puoer] 

pull   [pul]  would  [wud]  woman  [wu.moen]      moor  [muoer] 

foot   [fu.t]  should  [shud]  worsted    [wustid]      tour  [tuoer] 

truth  [truth]  crew  [kruu]  fruit  [fruiit]  move  [muiiv] 

cool  [kuul]  threw  [thruu]  shoe   [shuu]  tomb  [tuum] 

Compare: 

pull  [pul]  bull   [bul]  stood  [stud] 

pool  [puul]  rule  [ruul]  stool  [stuul] 

full   [ful]  should    [shud]  crook   [kru.k] 

fool  [fuul]  shdot  [shut]  crude  [kruud] 

No  fool  like  an  old  fool,    [nou  fuul  laek  oen  ould  fuul.] 
Pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes,    [pul  dhoe  wu  1  6'voer  hiz  aez.] 

Diphthongs 

144.  A  diphthong  is  a  combination  of  two  vowel  sounds  in  the  same 
syllable.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  a  digraph  which  is  a  combination  of 
two  letters  standing  for  the  same  sound.  If  you  will  repeat  slowly  the 
sounds  represented  by  at  in  aisle  and  said,  respectively,  you  will  perceive 
that  there  are  two  distinct  vowel  sounds  in  aisle,  [a]  and  [e],  while  in  said 
the  same  letters  stand  for  one  simple  sound,  [e]. 

145.  [ae]  (as  in  aisle),  [ao]  (as  in  house),  [oe]  (as  in  boy)  are  falling 
diphthongs;  that  is,  the  first  component  is  more  stressed  and  is  longer  than 
the  second.  They  are  lacking  in  some  languages,  for  example  French  and 
Italian,  and  often  give  some  difficulty.  To  articulate  [ae]  open  the  mouth 
and  place  the  tongue  as  for  [a],  then  partly  close  the  lips  and  bring  the 
tongue  up  to  the  position  for  [e].  Some  Americans  prolohg  the  [a]  com- 
ponent unduly  so  that  the  [e]  almost  or  quite  disappears.  Thus  you  will  often 
hear  I  [ae]  pronounced  [a:]. 

[ae]  is  written  i,  ie,  y,  ey,  ei,  ai,  ay,  uy. 
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146.  Exercise  for  Practise 

kind   [kaend]  my  [mae]  die    [dae]  eye   [ae] 

mine    [maen]  try  [trae]  height    [haet]  guide   [gaed] 

sight    [saet]  lie   [lae]  aisle  [ael]  buy  [bae] 

147.  To  form  [ao]  open  the  mouth  and  place  the  tongue  in  about  the 
position  for  [a],  then  round  the  lips  and  raise  and  retract  the  tongue  as  for 
6.  Some  Americans  begin  with  the  sound  of  [a]  or  even  [oe].  This  is  a  dia- 
lectic sound  which  the  foreigner  should  not  imitate. 

[ao]  is  written  ou,  ow. 
Exercise  for  Practise 

hour  [aor]  doubt  [daot]  how  [hao]  now  [nao] 

bough  [bao]  house   [haos]  cow  [kao]  allow  [oelao] 

148.  [oe]  is  formed  by  slightly  rounding  the  lips  and  retracting  and 
raising  the  tongue  as  for  open  [o],  then  partly  closing  and  spreading  the 
lips  and  raising  the  front  of  the  tongue  as  for  [e].  Italians  especially  have 
difficulty  with  this  sound,  which  they  are  apt  to  begin  with  [w].  Thus  oil 
[oel]  is  pronounced  something  like  [wa:l].  The  use  of  the  mirror  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  diphthong  will  help  them  to  see  that  the  lips  are  round  and 
open  as  for  [o],  not  closed  as  for  [w]  in  the  beginning  of  the  sound. 

[oe]  is  written  oi,  oy. 

149.  Exercise  for  Practise 

boil  [boel]  point  [poent]  boy  [boe]  toy  [toe] 

coin  [koen]  noise  [noez]  joy  [joe]  annoy  [oenoe] 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,    [oe  stich  in  taem  seivz  naen.] 

Out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,    [aot  oev  dhoe  f  racing  pan  intoe  dhoe  faer.] 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,    [aot  oev  saet,  aot  oev  maend.] 

Unless  the  kettle  boiling  be  [oenles  dhoe  ketl  boeling  bii] 

Filling  the  teapot  spoils  the  tea.  [fi.ling  dhoe  tipot  spoelz  dhoe  tii.] 

151.  The  diphthong  [iu]  is  a  rising  diphthong;  it  begins  with  unstressed 
[i]  (a  very  close  [i]  resembling  [y])  and  ends  with  [u]  which  is  stressed 
and  somewhat  prolonged. 

152.  [iu]  is  written  u,  ue,  ui,  eu,  eau,  ew,  iew.  In  some  of  these  words 
many  Americans  pronounce  the  simple  vowel  [u]  instead  of  the  diphthong 
[iu];  for  example,  new  is  sometimes  pronounced  [nuu],  instead  of  [niu].  A 
rule  which  is  sometimes  given  for  the  use  of  this  sound  is:  After  the  sounds 
[sh],  [zh],  [r]  or  a  consonant  followed  by  [1],  use  [ii];  otherwise  with  the 
above  spellings  use  [iu]. 

153.  Exercise  for  Practise 

muse  [miuz]  due   [diii]  Jew  [jiu] 

tune  [tiun]  Tuesday   [tiiizdi]  few   [fiu] 

pure  [piur]  feud  [fiud]  beauty  [biuti] 

nuisance   [niusoens]  new    [niu]  view  [viu] 

Compare : 

clue    [kluu]  sure  [shu:r]  rule   [ru:l]  blue  [bluu] 

cue   [kiu]  assume  [oesium]  mule  [miul]  lurid   [liiirid] 

No  news  is  good  news,    [nou  niuz  iz  gud  niiiz.] 

What  is  new  is  seldom  true;  what  is  true  is  seldom  new.    [whot  iz  niu  iz  se.ldm 
truu;  whot  iz  truu  iz  se.ldm  niu.] 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Quantity 

154.  We  have  seen  that  Americans  and  people  of  other  nationalities  have 
different  ways  of  using  their  organs  of  speech,  with  the  result  that  the  speech 
sounds  of  each  language  have  a  peculiar  characteristic  quality.  But  these 
sounds  may  differ  not  only  in  color  or  quality,  but  also  in  duration  or  quan- 
tity. While  these  differences  are  very  slight  and  often  almost  imperceptible, 
if  they  are  not  observed  the  whole  speech  will  have  a  peculiar  unfamiliar  ef- 
fect. The  actual  length  of  time  during  which  sounds  may  be  prolonged  will 
depend  of  course  primarily  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  speech  is  uttered,  so 
that  we  can  treat  sound  length  only  from  a  comparative,  not  from  an  ab- 
solute standpoint. 

155.  The  customary  division  of  English  vowels  into  short  and  long 
vowels  which  is  found  in  many  grammars  and  dictionaries  is  not  only  inac- 
curate but  misleading.  For  instance,  if  you  listen  carefully  when  an  Ameri- 
can pronounces  peek  [pik],  pick  [pi.k],  or  debt  [de.t],  date  [det],  you  will 
notice  that  before  the  same  consonant  the  close  vowels  [i]  and  [e]  are  longer 
than  the  open  vowels  [i]  and  [e].  But  you  will  find  that  thdi  vowel  [i]  in  pig 
is  longer  than  in  pick,  and  the  vowel  [e]  in  made  is  longer  than  that  in  mate. 
If  then  you  compare  [i]  in  pig  [pig]  with  [i]  in  peek  [pik]  or  [e]  in  dead 
[ded]  with  [e]  in  date  [det]  you  will  find  that  the  vowel  that  you  have  been 
used  to  call  short  seems  to  be  about  as  long  as  the  so-called  longj  vowel. 

156.  To  be  sure,  certain  English  vowels  are  generally  longer  than  cer- 
tain others,  but  the  length  of  the  vowel  depends  in  great  measure  on  its 
position.  A  comparison  of  such  pairs  of  words  as  bit  [bi.t],  bid  [bid];  rip 
[ri.p],  rib  [rib];  leaf  [lif],  leave  [li:v];  back  [ba.k],  bag  [bag],  loose 
[lus],  lose  [  lu:z];  will  show  very  clearly  how  the  length  of  the  vowel  may 
vary  if  the  following  consonant  is  changed.  Notice  that  if  the  consonant  is 
voiced,  the  vowel  is  longer  than  when  followed  by  a  voiceless  consonant. 

157.  Now  compare  rib  [rib],  reap  [rip];  bid  [bid],  beet  [bit];  live 
[11 -v],  leaf  [lif];  and  you  will  find  that  the  difference  is  not  so  much  in  vowel 
quantity  as  vowel  quality.  Compared  with  the  [i]  in  bid,  the  vowel  [i]  in 
beet  is  not  long  but  close.  Compare  the  four  words,  bit  [bi.t],  bid  [bid], 
beat  [bit],  bead  [bi:d],  and  you  will  see  clearly  how  incorrect  it  is  to  call  the 
vowels  in  the  first  two  words  short  and  the  last  two  long. 

158.  You  will  notice  also  that  the  usual  classification  of  vowels  accord- 
ing to  quality  is  quite  as  misleading.  For  example,  the  vowel  in  mat  [ma.t] 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  short  sound  of  the  vowel  in  mate  [me-t].  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  vowels  in  met  [me.t]  and  mate  [met]  should  be 
paired  together,  and  those  of  mat  [ma.t]  and  mare  [maB:r].  The  vowel  in  my 
[mae]  is  a  diphthong,  but  is  often  classed  as  the  long  sound  of  [i]  (as  in 
pin),  which  is  really  the  open  sound  of  [i]    (as  in  bean).    These  inaccurate 
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classifications  may  not  trouble  the  American,  but  they  can  hardly  fail  to  con- 
fuse the  foreign  student,  and  yet  we  find  them  used  continually  in  English 
text  books  for  foreigners. 

159.  For  practical  purposes  we  recognize  four  degrees  of  length  in  Eng- 
lish vowels:  very  long,  as  in  bee  [bi:];  long,  as  in  beat  [bit];  half -long,  as  in 
bit  [bi.t],  and  short,  as  in  betting  [beting]. 

160.  In  Stressed  Syllables: 

[a]  (as  in  father];  [e]  (as  in  may);  [i]  as  in  see);  [ae]  (as  in  care); 
[6]   (as  in  toe);  [6]   (as  in  saw);  [u]   (as  in  burn);  [u]   (as  in  goose)  are: 

1.  very  long  when  final  or  followed  by  a  final  voiced  consonant. 

2.  long  when  followed  by  a  final  voiceless  consonant  or  a  voiced  consonant 
preceding  an  unstressed  syllable. 

3.  half -long  when  followed  by  a  vowel  or  a  voiceless  consonant  preceding 
an  unstressed  syllable. 

161.  Examples: 

Very    Long  Long 

ah  [a:],  hard  [ha:rd]  heart  [hart],  hardly  [hardli] 

may  [me:],  maid  [me:d]  mate  [met],  maiden  [medn] 

care  [kae:r],  cared  [kae:rd]  scarce  [skiers],  careless  [kaerlis] 

bee  [bi:],  bead  [bi:d]  beat  [bit],  beading  [biding] 

row  [ro:],  rose  [r6:z]  rote  [rot],  rosy  [rozi] 

paw  [p6:],  pause  [p6:z]       •  sauce  [sos],  pausing  [pozing] 

fur  [fu:r],  firm  [fu:rm]  first  [furst],  firmly  [furmli] 

coo  [ku:],  cool  [ku:l]  coop  [kiip],  cooling  [kuling] 

Half  Long 

heartily  [ha.rtili] 
maying  [me.ing],  mating  [me.ting] 
scarcely  [skae.rsli] 
being  [bi.ing],        beating   [bi.ting] 
rowing  [ro.ing],      rotate  [ro.tet] 
pawing  [po.ing],   saucer  [so.soer] 
firstly  [fu.rstli] 
cooing  [ku.ing]      cooper  [ku.poer] 

162.  In  Stressed  Syllables: 

[a]  (as  in  cat);  [e]  (as  in  met);  [i]  (as  in  mit) ;  [o]  (as  in  halt]; 
[u]  (as  in  sun);  [u]  (as  in  full),  are: 

1.  long  when  followed  by  a  final  voiced  consonant. 

2.  half -long  when  followed  by  a  final  voiceless  consonant,  or  when  the  fol- 
lowing voiced  consonant  precedes  an  unstressed  syllable. 

3.  short  when  followed  by  a  voiceless  consonant  preceding  an  unstressed 
syllable. 

163.  Examples: 

Long  .  Half  Long  Short 

bad  [bad]  bat  [ba.t],  badly  [ba.dU]  batter  [batoer] 

bed  [bed]  bet  [be.t],  bedding  [be.ding]  better  [betoer] 

bid  [bid]  bit  [bi.t],  bidding   [bi.ding]  bitter  [bitoer] 

fog  [fog]  flock  [flo.k],  foggy  [fo.gi]  flocking  [floking] 

cud  [kud]  cup  [ku.p],  cuddle  [kii.dl]  couple  [kiipl] 
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164.  In  an  unstressed  syllable  the  vowel  is  always  short,  no  jnatter  what 
its  quality  is.  The  tendency  is  in  general  to  obscure  the  original  color  of  the 
vowel,  reducing  it  to  the  neutral  vowel. 

Examples:  alone  [oelom'];  welcome  [we.l'koem] ;  curious  [kiu'rioes] ;  min- 
ute [mi.n'it];  wanted  [wont'id] ;  omit  [omi.f] ;  poetic  [poe.t'ik] ;  pervert 
[poervu  rt]. 

165.  Half-stressed  vowels  will  be  somewhat  shorter  than  those  fully 
stressed.   Compare  the  vowel  length  of  y  in  fortify  [fort'ifae],  defy  [difae':]. 

166.  In  general  a  very  short  vowel  will  be  followed  by  a  more  or  less 
prolonged  consonant.  Compare  the  final  consonant  in  rill  [ri-1:]  and  reel 
[ri:l];  fill  [fil:]  and  feel  [fi:l];  fell  [fel:]  and  fail  [fe:l];  men  [men:]  and 
mane  [me:n]. 

167.  Just  as  the  exact  shade  of  vowel  color  used  in  a  word  will  vary  with 
the  individual  speech  habits  of  each  speaker,  so  will  vowel  length  be  variable. 
Some  speakers  habitually  drawl  out  their  vowels,  others  cut  them  short.  A 
vowel  that  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  quite  short,  may  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis  become  quite  long.  Note,  for  instance,  the  varying  vowel 
lengths  in  the  following  exclamation,  expressing  different  states  of  mind: 

Approbation.   Good  for  you  [gu:d'  foer  yu:]. 
Revenge.   Good  for  you  [gud  f6:r  'yu]. 
Friendly  interest.   Good  for  you  [gud  foer  yuu']. 

168.  The  foreign  student  will  find,  however,  that  the  rules  for  sound 
length  given  above  will  help  him  to  Americanize  his  speech,  even  though  they 
are  not  invariably  observed  by  native  Americans. 

169.  Exercise  for  Practise 

Determine  the  vowel  length  in  the  following  words:  hot,  heat,  he,  hid,  hid- 
den, heed,  heeded,  head,  headed,  shape,  shepherd,  shapely,  foot,  footing,  food, 
foolish,  shoot,  shooting,  cabin,  cap,  cab,  captain,  back,  pack,  seat,  set,  seed, 
seedy,  sitting,  roast,  rose. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Stress 

170.  In  pronouncing  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  or  phrases  such  as 
little,  beautiful,  at  home,  in  the  house,  you  will  notice  that  one  syllable  sounds 
louder  than  the  others.  It  is  pronounced  with  stronger  breath  impulse  and  is 
often,  but  not  always,  higher  in  pitch.  Such  a  syllable  is  said  to  be  accented 
or  stressed.  Each  language  has  its  own  habits  of  placing  stress  just  as  char- 
acteristic as  its  habits  of  articulation. 

171.  The  question  of  stress  in  English  is  somewhat  confusing.  At  first 
sight  it  might  seem  as  if  we  followed  no  general  custom.  Compare  the  words 
image  [i.m'ij],  imagine  [ima.j'in],  imagination  [imaj"ine.'shoen].  Here  we 
have  three  derivatives  of  the  same  word  with  the  stress  falling  in  three  dif- 
ferent places.  To  understand  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  stress  we  must  re- 
member the  mixed  composition  of  the  English  language.  The  foundation  of 
English  is  Anglo-Saxon,  a  branch  of  the  Germanic  languages, -but  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest  and  later  many  French  words  were  incorporated  into 
English.  So  we  have  two  opposing  tendencies  in  English  in  the  placing  of 
stress:  that  of  the  German,  to  stress  the  chief  syllable  of  the  word,  which  is 
generally  the  first;  and  that  of  the  French,  to  throw  the  stress  toward  the 
end  of  the  word.  The  first  tendency  is  the  stronger,  so  we  find  words  of 
French  origin  which  have  gradually  changed  to  conform  with  the  English 
habit  of  stress,  for  example,  balcony  [ba.lkoeni],  barrier  [ba.rioer],  danger 
[de  njoer],  second  [sekoend]. 

172.  The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  the  student  is  to  listen  care- 
fully to  the  speech  of  educated  persons  around  him  and  consult  the  dictionary 
freely.  A  few  suggestions  for  placing  of  stress  may  be  given,  which  are 
not,  however,  invariable  rules: 

1.  Words  of  two  or  three  syllables  are  accented  on  the  first,  unless  it  is 
a  prefix  or  the  less  important  part  of  a  derivative  or  compound.  Examples: 
happy  [hap'i],  library  [lae'broeri],  fellowship  [  fe.l'oship],  satisfy  [sat'isfae]. 
Examples  of  words  that  do  not  follow  this  rule  are:  intense  [inte.ns'],  prefer 
[prifiirr'],  alone  [oelorn'],  contain  [koentein'],  apply  [oeplae'],  away  [oewei'], 
unknown  [unnorn'],  sometimes  [sumtaemz'].  New  York  [niu  yo  rk']. 

2.  Words  which  serve  as  two  parts  of  speech,  either  as  noun  or  verb, 
have  the  stress  upon  the  first  syllable  if  used  as  a  noun,  on  the  last  if  used 
as  a  verb.  Examples  are:  subject,  (noun)  [su.b'jikt],  (verb)  [soebje.kf] ;  con- 
duct, (noun)  [kon'doekt],  (verb)  [koendukt'];  rebel,  (noun)  [re.b'l],  (verb) 
[ribel']. 

3.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables  are  likely  to  have  besides  the  prin- 
cipal stress  a  secondary  stress,  as  in  ventilation  [ven"tile.'shoen] ,  determina- 
tion [ditu.r"mine.'sh(Bn],  responsibility  [rispon"sibi.riti].  In  the  case  of  very 
long  words  there  may  be  more  than  one  secondary  accent,  as  in  unreliability 
[un"rilae"oebi.riti],  irresponsibility   [ir"rispon"sibi.riti]. 
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4.  Words  containing  the  suffixes  tion,  sion,  cial,  ity,  have  the  stress  on 
the  preceding  syllable.  Examples  are:  determination  [ditur"mine.'shoen], 
intrusion  [intru'zhoen],  material  [moetirioel],  presidential  [pre"zide.n'shoel]. 

5.  Notice  that  in  counting  we  say  13  [thur'tin],  14  [for'tin],  21 
[twe.nti  wiin'],  43  [forti  thri:'];  while  in  naming  a  number  we  divide  the 
stress,  throwing  it  upon  each  member:  13  [thu.r'tirn'],  14  [fo.r'tirn'],  21 
[twe.n'ti  wii  n'],  43  [for'ti  thri:']. 

173.  In  compound  words  the  stress  is  likely  to  fall  on  the  first  component, 
as  in  houJsehold  [haos'hold],  teacup  [ti.'kiip],  blackboard  [blak'bord].  But  the 
stress  may  fall  on  both  parts  of  the  word,  especially  if  the  first  part  identifies 
or  describes  the  second  part.  Examples  are:  mince-pie  [mi.ns'pae'],  steel-pen 
[sti:rpe.n'],  dining-room  [daen'ing  ru:m'].  The  foreign  student  in  whose  na- 
tive language  the  first  component  is  habitually  stressed,  will  be  likely  to  say 
mince-pie  [mi.ns'pae],  steel  pen  [sti:r  pen],  which  strikes  us  immediately  as 
un-English.  Of  course  when  a  distinction  is  to  be  made,  the  stress  is  thrown  on 
the  main  part  of  the  compound,  or  word  group,  while  the  other  part  loses  its 
stress  entirely;  for  example,  apple  or  cuistard  pie  [ap'l  6:r  kiis'toerd  pae], 
upstairs  or  downstairs  [up'  stae:rz  6:r  daon'  staB:rz]. 

174.  A  foreign  student  in  whose  native  tongue  the  placing  of  stress  fol- 
lows definite  rules,  will,  you  can  easily  see,  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with 
English  stress  and  will  be  continually  bringing  the  wrong  syllable  into  promi- 
nence; thus  his  speech  will  have  a  strikingly  foreign  tinge  even  if  the  indi- 
vidual words  are  faultlessly  articulated.  For  instance,  a  Czech  who  is  ac- 
customed to  giving  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  the  primary  accent,  throwing 
the  secondary  stress  on  the  third  syllable  of  a  word  of  three  or  four  syllables, 
or  the  fourth  of  a  word  of  five  syllables,  will  find  himself  inclined  to  do  the 
same  in  English;  so  instead  of  university  [yu"nivu.r'siti]  we  hear  him  say 
[yu'nivursi"ti],  or  reliability  [ri'laeoebilit"i]  for  [rilae"oebi.riti]. 

175.  Note  the  difference  in  meaning  between  blackbird  [blak'burd]  and 
a  black  bird  [blak'  bu:rd'];  newspaper  [niuz  pepoer]  and  a  new  paper  [niu 
pe.'pcer].  The  White  House  [whaef  haos]  and  the  white  house  [whaet'haos']. 

176.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  influence  of  stress  upon 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  sound.    See  §164. 

177.  Compare  the  vowels  in  the  words: 

company  [ku.m'poeni]         professor  [prcefes'oer]  angel  [en'joel] 

companion  [koempa.n'yoen]  professorial  [prof'oesor'ioel]  angelic  [a.nje.l'ik] 
despise  [dispaez']  '    labor  [le.'boer]  maniac  [me.'niak] 

despicable  [des'pikoebl]      laborious  [loebor'ioes]  maniacal  [moenae'oekl] 

178.  Not  only  are  the  different  syllables  in  a  word  spoken  with  varying 
degrees  of  force,  but  certain  words  in  a  phrase  or  sentence  bear  more  stress 
than  others,  and  we  notice  in  general  in  the  unstressed  word  the  same  ten- 
dency to  shorten  the  vowel  and  obscure  its  quality  that  we  observed  in  the 
unstressed  syllable,  so  that  the  actual  length  and  color  of  a  vowel  will  de- 
pend on  its  relative  position  in  the  sentence. 

179.  Compare:  today  [toedei'],  day  before  yesterday  [  de-  bifo  r  yestoerdi], 
a  [ei],  a  boy  [oe  boe],  the  [dhi],  the  boy  [dhoe  boe]. 
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What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 
What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 
What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 
What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 


[whots  dhoe  matcer  widhim?] 
[whot  i:z  dhoe  matoer  widhim?] 
[whots  dhoe  ma-toer  widhim?] 
[whots  dhoe  matoer  widh  hi  :m  ?  ] 


180.    Exercise  for  Practise 

Transcribe  phonetically  the  following  words,  marking  also  duration  and 
stress:  equal,  equality,  mankind,  seaman,  recommend,  recommendation,  satisfy, 
satisfaction,  educate,  education,  economy,  economical,  impudent,  imprudent, 
probability,  consideration,  overflow,  as  noun  and  verb. 

Learn  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  which  have  even  stress: 


lead  pencil  [le.d'  pe.n'sil] 
downstairs  [daon'  stae:rz'] 
post  office  [post'  o.fis] 
tooth  brush  [tuth'  bru.sh'] 
type  writer  [taep'  raet'oer] 
apple  butter  [ap'l  but'r] 


plum  pudding  [plum'  pu.d'ing] 
arm  chair  [a:rm'  chae:r'] 
maple  tree  [mep'l  trii'] 
foot  ball  [fu.f  b6:l'] 
button  hook  [but'n  hu.k'] 
custard  pie  [kus'toerd  pae'] 
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CHAPTER  VI 
Intonation 

181.  We  have  seen  that  Americans  have  their  own  peculiar  habits  of 
using  their  organs  of  speech  in  the  articulation  of  sounds,  so  that  their  sounds 
are  more  or  less  different  from  those  of  other  nationalities;  that  they  have 
their  own  method  of  determining  the  length  of  sounds  and  of  selecting  the 
sounds  to  be  stressed.  There  is  one  more  peculiarity  of  speech  that  we  have 
not  yet  noticed,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  voice  rises  and  falls  in  the 
utterance  of  connected  speech;  and  each  language  has  its  own  habits  also  in 
this  respect. 

182.  A  German  woman  once  undertook  to  explain  to  an  American  travel- 
ling in  the  same  railway  compartment  what  the  conductor  had  just  told  her. 
She  said:  "You  have  to  change  cars."  The  English  was  perfect  as  far  as 
form  goes  and  yet  the  American  did  not  recognize  it  at  first  as  English,  for 
the  words  sounded  something  like  this:  [yu  hef'tu  chench'  ka:rs],  with  the 
voice  rising  on  have,  falling  on  to,  rising  four  or  five  tones  on  change  and 
dropping  almost  an  octave  on  cars,  just  exactly  as  her  voice  would  rise  and  fall 
if  she  had  said  in  her  native  tongue:  "Sie  mues"sen  um'steigen,"  where  the 
syllables  mues-  and  um-  have  the  highest  pitch.  Now  an  American  would 
probably  have  said  the  same  sentence  something  like  this:  [yu  ha.f  toe  chernj" 
kairz'];  the  inflection  rising  gently,  with  perhaps  a  little  fluctuation,  to  the 
word  change,  where  the  voice  reaches  the  highest  pitch,  and  then  slides  down 
to  the  lowest  pitch  on  the  last  word,  cars.  The  American  in  an  unemotional 
statement  of  the  kind  would  probably  not  use  a  range  of  more  than  four  or 
five  tones  in  pitch,  while  the  German  is  likely  to  have  a  variation  of  almost 
an  octave  in  the  utterance  of  the  sentence. 

183.  In  general  the  word  or  syllable  in  English  which  bears  the  greatest 
stress  is  uttered  with  a  higher  pitch  than  its  neighbors,  but  that  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  For  example,  in  the  exclamation,  "Isn't  that  wonderful!", 
we  are  very  likely  to  begin  in  a  rather  high  voice  and  let  the  pitch  fall, 
though  the  stress  rises  to  the  end.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  ask  a 
group  of  persons  to  utter  a  sentence,  for  example,  "Oh,  I  don't  want  to  get 
up!"  and  observe  how  the  melody  of  the  sentence  varies  with  the  personality 
of  the  speaker. 

184.  Americans  are  apt  not  to  make  as  much  difference  in  pitch  as  people 
of  Romance,  Slavonic  or  German  origin,  so  that  their  speech  often  sounds 
rather  monotonous  to  the  European  ear.  As  in  the  case  of  sound  quantity 
and  stress,  pitch  is  a  relative  quality  and  depends  on  the  individual  and  his 
state  of  mind  at  any  particular  time. 

185.  You  can  train  yourself  to  notice  the  way  in  which  the  voice  rises 
and  falls  in  the  speech  of  the  people  around  you.  You  can  ascertain  in  the 
speech  of  any  speaker  what  is  the  highest  and  the  lowest  pitch  that  he  uses, 
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and  then  you  can  find  the  medium  pitch,  which  you  will  generally  find  to  be 
the  pitch  most  often  used  by  the  person  under  observation.  You  will  find  it 
very  interesting  to  notice  how  his  voice  rises  and  falls  constantly  between 
these  limits,  and  how  he  gives  expression  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings  by 
means  of  this  varying  pitch. 

186.  All  these  peculiarities  of  speech:  characteristic  habits  of  articula- 
tion, of  prolonging  and  stressing  different  syllables,  of  letting  the  voice  rise 
and  fall,  taken  together  make  up  what  we  call  intonation  or  sentence  melody. 
This  intonation  is  what  is  hardest  to  get  when  learning  a  foreign  language 
and  yet  unless  you  can  acquire  it,  your  speech  will  continue  to  sound  notice- 
ably foreign.  It  can  be  acquired,  however,  if  you  will  use  every  opportunity 
to  listen  to  the  speech  of  native  Americans  and  make  every  effort  yourself 
to  imitate  them.  In  a  very  short  time  you  can  train  your  ear  so  that  subtle 
differences  of  sound  to  which  you  were  once  practically  deaf  become  per- 
ceptible, and  when  the  ear  is  once  trained  to  hear  speech  sounds  accurately, 
it  is  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  imitate  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Phonetic  Values  of  English  Letters 

a.  1.    [a]  as  in  father,  calm,  farm;  often  in  half,  path,  dance.    §118. 

This  is  the  usual  sound  when  a  is  followed  by  final  r,  1:+ consonant,  or 
1+m. 

2.  [a]  as  in  half,  path,  dance.   §120. 

A  sound  used  by  many  careful  speakers  when  a  is  followed  by  [f,  th, 
dh,  s]  or  two  consonants;  for  exceptions  see  a,  1. 

3.  [a]  as  in  mat,  bag,  fan.   §113. 

The  usual   sound  when  a  is  followed  by  one  final  consonant  except 

[1,  r,  f,  th,  dh,  s]. 

Many  use  this  sound  instead  of  [a]  in  a,  2. 

4.  [ae]  as  in  care,  share.   §112. 

The  usual  sound  when  a  is  followed  by  r  + silent  e. 

5.  [e]  or  [ei]  as  in  fate,  rate,  gale,  rage.   §108. 

The  usual  sound  when  a  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  except  r,+ 
silent  e. 
6=    [o]  as  in  halt,  watch.   §132. 

7.  [6]  as  in  fall,  ball,  wall,  war,  quarter.   §133. 

The  usual  sound  when  a  is  followed  by  11,  or  preceded  by  w  or  qu. 

8.  [oe]  as  in  villa,  organ,  breakfast.   §121. 

9.  [i]  as  in  palace,  village.   §104. 

8  and  9  occur  only  in  unstressed  syllables. 
ai.    1.    [ae]  as  in  fairy,  dairy.     §112. 

The  sound  generally  used  before  r.     Some  people  make  no  difference 
between  this  sound  and  [e]  in  said. 

2.  [e]  or  [ei]  as  in  rain,  sail,  maid.    §108. 

3.  [e]  as  in  said.    §109. 

4.  [ae]  as  in  aisle.    §145. 

3  and  4  are  rare  uses  of  ai. 

au.   1.  [6]   as  in  caught.     §133. 

2.  [a]  or  [a]  as  in  aunt.   See  values  for  a,  1  and  2.   §188,  §120. 

aw.  1.  [6]  as  in  hawk,  law.     §133. 

ay.    1.  [e]  or  [ei]  as  in  say.  §108. 

2.  [e]  as  in  says.    §109. 

3.  [ae]  as  in  aye.     §145. 

4.  [i]  or  [ii]  as  in  quay.     §102. 

b.  1.  [b]  as  in  bib.    §26. 

b  is  silent  when  final  after  m,  lamb,  limb,  comb. 

c.  1.    [k]  as  in  cow,  call,  coat,  cut,  cool,  curl,  havoc,  climb,  crib.    §28. 

Used  before  1,  r,  and  the  back  vowels;  also  when  final. 

2.  [s]  as  in  lace,  mice,  piece,  cedar,  cite,  cell.     §66. 

Used  before  a  front  vowel  and  when  followed  by  silent  e. 

3.  [sh]  as  in  social,  ocean.     §66. 
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ch.   1.    [ch=tsh]  as  in  rich.     §69. 

2.  [sh]  as  in  chandelier,  chaise.    §63. 

3.  [k]  as  in  character,  ache.     §28. 
ck.    1.    [k]  as  in  back.     §28. 

d.  1.   [d]  as  in  did,  robbed.     §27. 

2.    [t]  as  in  stopped,  passed,  abashed,  laughed,  wished. 

d  regularly  has  this  sound  in  the  ending  ed  when  following  a  voiceless 
consonant  except  t.     Compare   wanted    [wo.ntid],   watched,    [wo.cht] ; 
voted,  [vo.tid]  voiced,  [voest]. 
dg.   1.    [jr=dzh]  as  in  bridge,  ridge.     §69. 

e.  1.    [e]  as  in  fed,  bent,  well,  berry,  hen.     §109.' 

The  usual  sound  when  followed  by  one  or  more  consonants,  except  r 
or  w.  See  below  e,  4. 

2.  [i]    or   [ii]as  in  fever,  scene,  cedar,  eve.     §102. 

Often  found  before  a  consonant  followed  by  e  or  a  vowel. 

3.  [i]  as  in  pretty,  England,  women,  wanted,  dances.   §109." 

4.  [u]  as  in  fern,  pert.  Bertha,  serve.     §124. 

The  usual  sound  before  r  in  stressed  syllables.    (See  above  e,  1,  berry.) 

5.  [a]  as  in  sergeant.    §118. 

6.  [oe]  as  in  moment,  violence,  tendency.     §121. 
Found  only  in  unstressed  syllables. 

e  final  is  generally  silent. 
ea.    1.    [i]  or  [ii]  as  in  reason,  beast,  read  (present  tense).    §102. 

2.  [e]  as  in  bread,  read,   (past  tense)   head,  lead.     §103. 

3.  [e]  or  [ei]  as  in  steak,  break.     §108. 

4.  [u]  as  in  learn,  earth,  earn,  early.     §124. 
The  usual  sound  before  r. 

5.  [a]  as  in  heart,  hearth.    Also  used  before  r.     §118. 

6.  [oe]  as  in  sergeant.     §121. 

ee.    1.    [i]  or  [ii]  as  in  feed,  beet,  peel,  wee.     §102. 

ei.     1.    [e]  or  [ei]  as  in  eight,  weigh,  feign,  rein.     §108. 

2.  [e]  as  in  heifer.     §109. 

3.  [i]  or  [ii]  as  in  ceiling,  receive.     §102. 

4.  [ae]  as  in  height,  sleight. 

5.  [ae]  as  in  heir,  their. 
Occurs  before  r. 

eo.    1.    [i]  or  [ii]  as  in  people.    §102. 
eu.    1.    [iu]  as  in  eulogy.     §152. 
ew.  1.    [iu]  as  in  new,  few,  Jew,  ewe.     §152. 
2.    [u]  or  [uu]  as  in  crew,  threw.    §141. 
ey.  1.    [e]  or  [ei]  as  in  they,  obey.    §108. 

2.  [i]  or  [ii]  as  in  key.    §102. 

3.  [i]  as  in  monkey,  money.     §103. 

4.  [ae]  as  in  eye.    §143. 

f.  1.    [f]  as  in  fat.    §56. 

In  the  word  of,  f  has  the  sound  of  [v]. 

In  the  words  often,  soften,  ft  has  the  sound  of  [f  ]. 

g.  1.    [g]  as  in  go,  gale,  glare,  grew,  rogue.    §28. 

2.  [J3=:dzh]  as  in  gentle,  gem,  rage.     §69. 

3.  [zh]  as  in  rouge.     %66. 

Found  only  in  words  of  French  origin. 
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gh.  1.    [f]  as  in  cough,  laugh,  rough.     §56. 

2.  [p]  as  in  hiccough.     §26. 

3.  [g]  as  in  ghost.     §28. 

Is  often  silent,  as  in  bough,  eight,  high,  light. 
h.     1.    [h]  as  in  hat.     §75. 

Is  often  silent,  ah,  honor 
i.       1.    [i]  or  [ii]  as  in  machine,  fatigue.     §102. 

2.  [i]  as  in  bit,  him.     §103. 

3.  [ae]  as  in  mine,  light,  silent.     §145. 

The  usual  sound  when  followed  by  a  consonant  and  silent  e. 

4.  [u]   as  in  dirt,  bird.     §124. 
When  followed  by  r. 
[i]  as  in  marriage.    §103. 
[i]  or  [ii]  as  in  piece.     §102. 
[i]  as  in  sieve.     §103. 
[e]  as  in  friend.     §109. 
[ae]  as  in  die.     §145. 
[iu]  as  in  view.    §152. 
[j]=[dzh]  as  in  jest.     §69. 
[k]  as  in  kick.     §28. 
[n]  as  in  knee.     §40. 
[1]  as  in  let.     §78. 

Often  silent  as  in  Lincoln,  calm,  half, 
[m]  as  in  me.     §34. 
[n]  as  in  no.     §40. 
[ng]  as  in  thing.    §41. 
[ngg]  as  in  finger.     §49. 

[ngk]  as  in  uncle,  think,  conquer.     §49. 

[6]  or  [ou]  as  in  stone.     §134. 

The  usual  sound  when  followed  by  a  consonant,  omitting  r,  and  silent  e. 

[6]  as  in  off,  cost.     §133. 

[o]  as  in  on,  top.     §132. 

[u]  as  in  word,  worth.     §124. 

Occurs  only,  before  r. 

[ii]  or  [uu]  as  in  tomb,  move.     §141. 

[u]   as  in  wolf,  woman.     §103. 

[u]  as  in  son,  love.    §127. 

[i]  as  in  women,     §103. 

[oe]  as  in  welcome,  wagon.     §121. 

Occurs  only  in  unstressed  syllable. 

[6]  or  [ou]  as  in  road,  boat.     §134. 

[6]  as  in  broad,  board.     §133. 

[6]  or  [ou]  as  in  toe,  roe.     §134. 

[u]  as  in  does.     §127. 

[u]  or  [uu]  as  in  shoe.    §141. 

[oe]  as  in  noise.     §148. 

[6]  or  [ou]  as  in  brooch.    §134. 

[u]  or  [uu]  as  in  shoot,  food.    §141. 

[u]  as  in  foot,  book.    §141. 
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ia. 

_1. 

ie. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

lew 

.1. 

J- 

1. 

k. 

1. 

kn. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

m. 

1. 

n. 

1. 

ng. 

1. 

2. 

no. 

1 

nk. 

^• 

nq. 

J 

o. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

oa. 

1 

2, 

oe. 

1. 

2, 

3, 

oi. 

1 

oo. 

1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

ou. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

ow. 

.  1. 

2. 

oy. 

1. 

p. 

1. 

ph. 

1. 

pn. 

1. 

qu. 

1. 

2. 

r. 

1. 

s. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

sc. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

sh. 

1. 

ss. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

t. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

u. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

ua. 

1. 

2. 

[ii]  as  in  flood,  blood.     §127. 

[6]  as  in  floor.    §133. 

[ao]  as  in  hour.     §147. 

[6]  as  in  cough.   §133. 

[6]  or  [ou]  as  in  soul.     §134. 

[u]  as  in  rough.     §127. 

[u]  as  in  should.     §141. 

[u]  as  in  journey.     §124. 

Occurs  only  before  r. 

[oe]  as  in  enormous.     §121. 

[6]    or    [ou]   as   in  show.     §134. 

[ao]  as  in  cow.     §147. 

[oe]  as  in  boy.    §148. 

[p]  as  in  pin.    §26. 

[f]  as  in  philosophy.    §56. 

[n]  as  in  pneumonia.    §40. 

[kw]  as  in  quite.     §28,  51. 

[k]  as  in  quay.    §28. 

[r]  as  in  rose.     §85. 

[s]as  in  sit.    §59. 

[z]  as  in  is,  girls,  rose.     §59. 

Used  commonly  when  final,  following  a  voiced  consonant,  or  between 

two  vowels. 

[sh]  as  in  sugar.     §66. 

[zh]  as  in  pleasure.     ^66. 

Often  silent  as  in  aisle. 

[s]   as  in  scene.     §59. 

[z]  as  in  discern.     §59. 

[sh]  as  in  conscious.    ^66. 

[sh]  as  in  she.     §66. 

[s]  as  in  brass.    §59. 

[z]  as  in  possess.    §59. 

[sh]  as  in  confession.    §66. 

[t]  as  in  tent.    §27. 

[ch]  as  in  picture.     §69. 

[sh]  as  in  nation,  partial,  patience.     %66. 

[zh]  as  in  transition.    §66. 

[u]  as  in  put,  full.    §141. 

[u]  or  [uii]  as  in  rule,  truth.    §141. 

[iu]  as  in  muse,  pure.     §152. 

When  before  consonant  followed  by  silent  e. 

[ii]  as  in  sun,  bud.    §127. 

[u]  as  in  hurt,  burn.     §124. 

When  followed  by  r. 

[e]  as  in  bury.    §109. 

[i]  as  in  busy.    §103. 

[oe]  as  in  asylum.    §121. 

Occurs  only  in  unaccented  syllable. 

[a]  as  in  guard.     §118. 

[a]  as  in  guarantee.     §113. 
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ue. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

ui. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

uy. 

1. 

V. 

1. 

w. 

1. 

wh. 

1. 

2. 

wr. 

1. 

X. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

y- 

1. 

2. 

[u]  or  [uu]  as  in  blue.    §141. 

[e]  as  in  guess.     §109. 

[u]  as  in  guerdon.     §124. 

Occurs  only  before  r. 

[we]  as  in  Guelf.   §51,  §109. 

[u]  or  [uu]  as  in  fruit.     §141. 

[1]  as  in  guilt.     §103. 

[ae]  as  in  guide.     §145. 

[ae]   as  in  buy.     §145. 

[v]  as  in  vote,  live.     §134. 

[w]  as  in  wet,  wide.     §51 

[wh]  as  in  when,  what.     §52. 

[h]  as  in  who,  whole.     §75. 

[r]  as  in  write,  wrong.    §65. 

[gs]  as  in  exile,  examine.   §28,  §9,  §61. 

[ks]  as  in  excite,  except.   §28,  §59,  §61. 

[z]  as  in  Xerxes.     §59. 

[y]  as  in  yes,  yet,  year.     §75. 

[1]  as  in  pity,  any,  Mary.    §103. 

In  unaccented  syllables. 

3.  [u]  as  in  myrtle.   §124. 
Occurs  only  before  r. 

4.  [oe]  as  in  martyr.     §121. 
In  unaccented  syllables. 

1.  [z]  as  in  zero,  zeal.     §59. 

2.  [zh]  as  in  azure.     §66. 


EXERCISE  FOR  PRACTISE 

1.  Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,   sisters,  husbands,  wives — 
Followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 

2.  When  the  wind  is  in  the  east 

'Tis  neither  good  for  man  or  beast. 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  north. 
The  skillful  fisher  goes  not  forth; 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  south. 
It  blows  the  bait  in  the  fishes'  mouth; 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  west. 
Then  it's  at  the  very  best. 

3.  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  bells  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

4.  It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me 
It's  raining  roses  down. 
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5.  Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 

And  falling  and  sprawling  and  bawling, 
And  diving  and  riving  and  striving. 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling, 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering, 

*  *  *  * 

And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

6.  Have  you  walked  beneath  the  blossoms  in  the  spring  ? 

In  the  spring? 
Beneath  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring  ? 
When  the  pink  cascades  are  falling, 
And  the  silver  brooklets  brawling, 
And  the  cuckoo  bird  soft  calling, 

In  the  spring? 

7.  Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast, 
World,  you  are  wonderfully  dressed. 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me. 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree. 
It  walks  on  the  water  and  whirls  the  mills 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

8.  Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbor-mouth. 

Wild  wind!  I  seek  a  warmer  sky. 
And  I  will  see  before  I  die 
The  palms  and  temples  of  the  south. 

9.  Lead  out  the  pageant:  sad  and  slow. 
As  fits  an  universal  woe. 

Let  the  long,  long  procession  go. 
And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 
And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow; 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

10.  He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands, 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

11.  The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's  at  seven; 

The  hill-side's  dew  pearled; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world! 
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REGISTER  OF  TRANSCRIBED  WORDS 


a,   §7. 

according,   §33 
account,    §33 
acquaint,  §33 
afraid,    §33 
after,    §57 
again,    §86 
ago,  §126 
ah,  §161 
aisle,    §146 
all,     §57 
allow,   §147 
alone,    §164 
aloud,  §126 
Amerika,    §126 
and,   §7 
angel,    §177 
angelic,    §177 
anger,  §47 
angle,    §49 
angry,   §49 
ankle,    §9 
annoy,   §149 
any,    §111 
apple,  §33 
apple  butter,    §180 
apple  pie,   §173 
apply,  §172 
are,    §33 
armchair,   §180 
around,   §89 
as,    §49 
ask,   §120 
assume,   §153 
assure,   §68 
at,  §33 
aught,    §135 
aunt,  §120 
author,  §65 
aver,  §131 
away,  §172 
azure,    §68 

B. 

baby,  §33 
back,  §156 
backed,  §33 
bad,  §33 
badly,  §163 
bag,  §116 
bagged,  §33 
balcony,  §171 
ball,  §135 
balm,  §120 


barrier,  §171 
barn,  §89 
bat,  §163 
bath,  §65 
bathe,  §65 
be,  §55 
bead,  §161 
beading,  §161 
bear,  §115 
beat,  §161 
beating,  §161 
before,  §71 
beg,  §33 
beggars,  §33 
beginning,  §49 
begun,  §131 
being,  §161 
believe,  §107 
berth,  §126 
bet,  §163 
better,  §68 
bid,  §156 
bidding,  §163 
big,  §33 
bigger,  §33 
birds,  §65 
birth,  §126 
bit  §156 
black,  §33 
blackbird,  §175 
blackboard,  §173 
blight,  §33 
blue,  §153 
boar,  §87 
board,  §135 
boat,  §87 
bob,  §33 
boiling,  §149 
bone,  §139 
borrow,  §33 
bother,  §65 
bottom,  §39 
bottomless,  §33 
bough,  §147 
bowl,  §139 
boy,  §149 
braid,  §111 
bread,  §111 
break,  §33 
breakfast,  §126 
bred,  §111 
breeds,  §131 
bridge,  §71 
bring,  §33 
bringing,  §49 
brink,  §49 


broad,  §135 
broke,  §7 
brother,  §65 
bud,  §87 
bulb,  §33 
bur,  §87 
burn,  §126 
bury,  §111 
busy,  §107 
buttercup,  §129 
button,  §39 
button  hook,  §180 
buy,  §146 

C. 

cab,    §33 
cabin,   §25 
calf,    §120 
calls,   §33 
calm,  §120 
came,   §7 
can,   §49 
cannon,   §126 
cap,  §33 
cape,  §33 
car,    §89 
cart,   §120 
casual,   §68 
cat,    §33 
catcher,  §131 
caught,  §135 
cedar,    §107 
ceiling,  §107 
chagrin,    §68 
chalk,    §135 
change,  §182 
chat,  §115 
cheek,    §139 
chickens,   §71 
child,    §71 
choice,    §71 
choir,   §55 
choose,    §71 
church,    §71 
city,   §10   7 
clear,  §33 
cloth,    §139 
clove,  §139 
clue,    §153 
coat,    §33 
coin,  §149 
college,   §71 
comb,  §49 
come,  §131 
companion,  §177 


company,    §177 
concur,  §131 
conduct,  §172 
conscience,     §68 
contain,  §172 
conquer,  §131 
cooing,  §161 
cool,   §143 
cooling,    §161 
coop,    161 
cooper,   §161 
cost,   §135 
cough,    §135 
count,  §71 
court,    §135 
cow,   §147 
crew,  §143 
crimson,    §62 
crook,  §143 
crown,   §7 
crude,    §143 
cruel,   §89 
cud,  §163 
cuddle,    §163 
cue,    §153 
cull,   §131 
cup,    §163 
curious,    §164 
curl,   §131 
curler,    §131 
custard  pie,  §173 
custom,    §131 
cut,    §33 

D. 

daffodil,    §57 
danger,    §171 
dangerous,    §33 
dare,  §115 
date,  §155 
day,  §108 
daze,  §62 
dazzle,   §2 
dead,   §107 
debt,    §155 
deep,    §107 
defy,  §165 
delays,   §33 
depth,    §33 
deserves,  §3  3 
despicable,    §177 
despise,   §177 
determination,   §172 
did,   §107 
die,   §146 
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digger,    §33 
diningroom,   §173 
dinner,  49 
discern,   §62 
dish,   §68 
ditch,   §71 
division,   §68 
do,    §49 
does,  §131 
dog,  §135 
doing,  §49 
doll,    §132 
dose,  §62 
doubt,    §147 
dough,   §139 
dove,  §126 
down,   §7 
downstairs,   §173 
dread,  §33 
dwell,    §55 

E. 
early,    §131 
ebb,    §33 
egg,    §33 
eight,   §111 
either,    §65 
empty,  §68 
end,    §116 
ending,    §49 
English,   §68 
enormous,   §126 
ether,   §65 
Europe,    §74 
ever,  §131 
everywhere,  §55 
examine,   §62 
exert,    §62 
exist,    §62 
extend,    §62 
eyes,    §143 

F 
fad,  §117 
fact,  §57 
fade,  §111 
faggot,    §33 
fail,    §166 
fair,   §115 
faith,   §65 
far,    §87 
fare,    §112 
fashion,   §68 
fat,    §87 
fate,   §117 
father,   §65 
fatigue,   §107 
fault,   §57 
fay,    §108 
feast,   §107 
feather,  §65 

fed,  §111 

fee,  §108 
feel,   §107 
feet,   §107 
fell,    §166 
fellow,   §83 


fellowship,  §172 
fetch,   §7 
feud,    §153 
few,  §153 
fiddle,   §33 
fill,   §107 
filled,   §83 
finder,   §57 
finding,   §49 
fine,   §57 
finger,   §49 
fish,  §68 
fire,  §149 
firmly,   §161 
firm,  §161 
first,   §161 
firstly,  §161  . 
fist,   §107 
fit,    §107 
five,    §57 
flinging,   §49 
flock,   §65 
flocking,  §163 
floor,  §135 
flow,   §33 
flying,    §49 
foe,  §139 
fog,  §163 
foggy,    §163 
foot,  §143 
football,  §180 
for,   §33 
fortify,  §165 
forty-three,  §173 
fourteen,   §173 
freight,   §89 
friend,   §107 
from,   §33 
frost,   §135 
frozen,    §139 
fruit,  §143 
frying,  §149 
fun,  §129 
fur,  §161 

G. 

gander,   §33 
gay,    §111 
gentle,   §71 
ghost,   §139 
ghogtly,  §139 
gift,    §33 
glass,    §120 
gloat,    §33 
glorious,  §126 
gnat,  §49 
gnome,  §49 
go,   §139 
goat,   §139 
good,  §33 
goose,    §33 
grass,  §120 
great,    §111 
greatly,   §111 
greedy,  §89 


grow,   §33 
guess,   §111 
guide,    §146 
guilt,    §107 

H. 
hair,    §115 
half.   §120 
halt,    §135 
hammer,  §49 
handkerchief,  §49 
hanged,    §117 
hanging,   §49 
happy,   §75 
hard,  §161 
hardly,   §161 
harmony,   §131 
has,    §77 
hatched,  §71 
hat,    §77 
hath,  §57 
haughty,  §77 
have,  §115 
hawk,    §135 
hawl,   §139 
he,  §49 
head,  §77 
healthy,   §77 
hear,  §77 
heap,  §77 
heard,   §126 
heart,  §120 
heartily,    §161 
heather,    §65 
height,   §146 
helmet,    §77 
here,  §87 
hesitate,  §77 
hiccough,    §33 
high,  §77 
hill,  §7 
hinge,  §71 
his,    §7 
history,   §77 
hot,   §77 
hole,   §139 
hour,   §147 
house,    §62 
household,   §173 
houses,    §62 
hew,   §147 
hundred,    §129 
hungry,   §49 
hymn,    §107 

I. 
I,    §55 
if,  §62 
image,   §171 
imagination,    §171 
imagine,    §171 
in,   §33 
indeed,  §107 
indict,  §33 
intense,  §172 
into,   §65 


intrusion,  §172 
irresponsibility,  §172 
is,  §49 
island,  §83 
it,   §62 

J. 
Jack,   §7 
Jew,  §153 
Jill,  §7 
journey,   §126 
joy,   §149 
judge,    §71 
jumper,   §33 
jungle,    §49 
just,    §71 

K. 
keep,   §62 
kettle,   §33 
key,    §107     ' 
kick,   §33 
kind,  §146 
king,    §139 
kitchen,   §71 
kitten,   §33 
knee,    §49 
know,   §49 
knowledge,    §71 


labor,   §177 
laborious,    §177 
lace,   §62 
lake,  §33 
lamb,    §117 
land,  §83 
languid,  §55 
later,    §117 
latter,    §117 
laugh,    §120 
laughed,  §33 
laughter,  §57 
law,  §139 
lawn,   §139 
lead  pencil,  §180 
leaf,   §57 
league,  §33 
leave,   §107 
legend,  §71 
length,  §49 
let,  §83 
letter,  §117 
library,  §172 
lid.   §33 
lie.   §146 
lily,   §83 
limb,  §49 
line,   §83 
linger,   §49 
lip,  §107 
liquor,   §33 
little,   §83 
lived,   §33 
liver,   §57 
loan,  §139 
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lock,  §135 

mother,   §129 

pawing,  §161 

reap,  §157 

long,   §49 

motion,    §68 

pawn,    §139 

reason,    §62 

longer,  §49 

mould,   §139 

pay,    §33 

rebel,  §172 

longing,    §49 

mouldy,  §139 

pearl,  §126 

receipt,    §33 

look,   §33 

mouth,    §65 

peek,  §155 

receive,   §57 

loose,   §62 

mouths,    §65 

pen,   §116 

recent,  §62 

lord,   §135 

mud,    §129 

people,  §107 

redbreast,   §89 

lose,   §62 

mule,    §153 

pervert,   §164 

reel,  §166 

lost,    §139 

muse,   §153 

pest,   §111 

religious,   §126 

love,    §71 

must,   §57 

pet,    §116 

responsibility,  §172 

low,    §139 

my,    §146 

Peter,  §107 

rest,   §131 

lurid,    §153 

myrtle,   §126 

photograph,   $57 

reward,    §55 

M. 

N. 

pick,  §155 

rib,   §156 

picture,   §71 

ribbed,    §33 

machine,    §68 

name,  §49 

pig,    §33 

ribbon,    §33 

made,  §108 

nation,  §77 

pillar,    §33 

rich,   §71 

maid,   §111 

near,   §89 

pitch,   §71 

righteous,   §71 

maiden,  §161 

need,    §107 

pith,    §65 

rill,   §166 

main,  §49 

never,   §86 

pity,    §107 

ring,   §49 

maker,  §117 

new,  §153 

plaid,    §115 

rip,   §156 

making,    §49 

newspaper,   §175 

play,  §117 

ripped,    §33 

man,  §49 

New  York,   §172 

pleasure,   §68 

rippling,   §89 

mane,  §116 

nine,   §149 

plum    pudding,    §180 

rise,   §57 

maniac,   §5 

no.    §49 

pneumatic,    §49 

river,  §89 

maniacal,    §11 

noise,   §149 

pneumonia,  §49 

road,  §139 

manifold,   §5 

noon,   §49 

poetic,  §164 

roar,    §89 

mankind,  §5 

north,    §65 

point,  §149 

rob,    §33 

manner,    §49 

northern,    §65 

pone,  §139 

robin,    §89 

many,  §49 

nose,   §62 

poor,  §87 

rock,    §89 

mare,   §158 

nostril,   §135 

pop,    §33 

rode,    §139 

martyr,   §126 

"not,  §135 

port,  §135 

rogue,    §33 

Mary  Jane,    §37 

nothing,  §65 

possess,   §62 

Roman,   §139 

mass,    §116 

now,    §147 

post,    §33 

rope,    §33 

master,   §62 

niusance,  §153 

post  office,   §180 

rose,  §89 

mat,   §158 

0. 

pot,   §33 

rosy,  §161 

mate,  §158 

occasion,   §68 

prefer,  §172 

rote,  §161 

material,  §172 

ocean,    §68 

prepare,    §33 

rouge,  §68 

matter,    §178 

of,  §7 

presidential,  §172 

rough,  §8 

may,    §111 

off,   §135 

prestige,   §68 

row,   §161 

mean,  §49 

old,    §143 

print,   §89 

rowing,    §161 

measure,   §68 

omit,    §164 
once,  §55 

professor,    §177 

rugged,    §89 

meekness,   §107 

professional,  §177 

rule,   §153 

men,  §49 

one,   §55 
omen,  §74 
opinion,  §74 

psalm,   §49 

run,    §107 

mender,  §57 

pull,    §143 

Russian,    §68 

merchant,    §71 

pun,   §139 

rust,   §131 

mess,   §116 

other,  §65 

pure,   §153  . 

S. 

met,   §158 

ought,    §135 

put,   §143 

method,  §65 
mice,    §117 

out,  §149 

Q. 

sad,  §116 
sadly,    §115 

middle,   §81 

over,    §143 
own,  §117 

queen,  §55 

said,   §116 

midget,   §71 

queer,    §55 

salt,    §135 

mile,   §49 

P. 

question,   §71 

sandpile,   §43 

miller,   §83 

pail,   §7 

quiet,  §33 

sat,   §116 

mince  pie,  §173 

palm,  §49 

quite,   §33 

satin,  §115 

mind,   §149 

pan,   §116 

R. 

satisfy,   §172 

mine,   §146 

parliament,   §126 

sauce,    §161 

mingle,    §49 

pass,   §120 

raced,  §33 

saucer,   §161 

minute,   §164 

paste,    §111 

ragged,   §89 

save,   §57 

mirror,   §89 

pat,    §116 

rain,   §117 

saves,  §149 

miss,   §49 

path,  §65 

raised,    §33 

says,   §111 

mix,   §62 

paths,  §65 

ran,    §117 

saw,   §135 

money,  §129 

Paul,  §33 

rapidly,   §89 

scale,    §62 

moor,  §143 

pause,    §161 

rascal,   §89 

scarce,   §161 

more,  §49 

pausing,   §161 

reached,  §33 

scarcely,  §161 

most,  §139 

paw,    §161 

reading,    §49 

scent,  §62 
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scissors,    §62 
seal,  §62 
seat,    §107 
second,    §171 
secret,    §62 
seed,    §107 
seedy,    §107 
seeing,   §49 
seldom,    §153 
serve,    §126 
set,   §116 
seven,    §57 
sew,   §139 
shall.    §116 
shape,    §33 
she,  §68 
shed,    §33 
sheep,    §117 
shell,   §116 
shoot,    §143 
should,  §143 
sick,  §33 
sieve,   §107 
sight,    §146 
sing,   §49 
singer,  §49 
singing,   §49 
single,    §49 
silent,    §83 
sit,    §107 
six.    §62 
slave,    §62 
sliced,    §33 
slip,   §107 
small,  §68 
snake,    §62 
snows,    §139 
soak,    §33 
social,    §68 
soft,    §135 
soldiers,   §139 
sometimes,  §172 
son,  §129 
song,   §49 
sooth,   §65 
soothe,  §65 
sought,    §139 
soul.    §139 
south,,    §65 
southern,   §65 
speak,   §33 
speed,    §33 
spent,   §33 
spoils,    §149 
spring,    §49 
square,    §55 
stalk,    §139 
state,   §33 
steel  pen,  §173 
step,  §33 
still,   §107 
sting,    §49 
stitch,    §149 
stone,    §139 


stood,    §143 
stove,    §143 
stopped.    §33 
strain,   §89 
street,  §33 
strength,   §49 
strike,    §33 
strong,    §49 
stronger,   §49 
strung,   §49 
stuck,  §139 
subject,  §172 
sugar,  §68 
sully,    §131 
summer,    §49 
sun,    §129 
sure,   §153 
surely,   §131 
swallow,    §83 
sword,   §62 
swore,  §62 
syrup,   §126 

T. 

tall,    §135 
tea,    §149 
teapot,   §149 
tempest,    §33 
temple,    §33 
than,   §33 
thank,    §65 
that,  §65 
thatch,    §65 
the,  §7 
thaw,  §65 
thee,  §65 
their,  §65 
them.  §65 
then.    §65 
there.  §65 
they.   §111 
thick.   §65 
thief.    §65 
thimble,  §65 
thin,  §65 
thing.    §131 
thirst.    §65 
thirteen,  §173 
thirty,    §89 
this,   §65 
thistle,  §65 
thorns,   §65 
those,    §65 
thou,    §65 
though,  §65 
thought,  §65 
thread,   §65 
three,   §89 
thresh,  §115 
threw,  §143 
thrive,   §57 
thriven,   §57 
throat,   §65 
through,   §89 
thrust,   §65 


thumb,    §65 
thunder,  §65 
Thursday,   §65 
thus,    §65 
thy,    §65 
till,    §131 
tilled,  §83 
time.   §149 
tinkle.    §49 
to,  §7 

together,  §57 
tongue,  §49 
tooth  brush,  §180 
top,    §33 
tortoise,    §126 
tour.   §143 
toy,  §149 
treasure,   §68 
trill,   §89 
trouble,   §131 
true,  §107 
truth,  §143 
try,  §146 
tub.  §33 
Tuesday,  §158 
tumbling.    §7 
tune.    §153 
turn,   §131 
turtle,    §126 
twenty-one   §173 
twin,  §55 
twinkle,  §49 
'twixt,   §107 
two,   §33 
typewriter,   §180 

U. 

unite,   §74      • 
university,  §174 
unknown,  §172 
unless,  §119 
unreliability,  §172 

up.  §7        • 
upstairs,    §173 
usual,   §68 
use,   §74 
usurp,   §74 
Utah,   §74 

V. 
ventilation,  §173 
venture,  §71 
version,   §68 
vest,   §57 
view,  §153 
violence,  §126 
vision,   §68 
vow,  §57 

W. 

walk,   §135 
walking,  §49 
wanted,   §164 
war,   §139 
warn,    §135 
watch,    §135 


water,   §55 
way,    §55 
weakness,    §107 
wear,   §115 
weather,    §55 
web,   §33 
wedding,   §33 
Wednesday,  §49 
welcome,  §181 
well,   §88 
went,   §7 
west,   §55 
wet,    §55 
whale,   §55 
wharf,   §55 
what,  §55 
when,  -§55 
where,   §55 
whet,   §55 
whether,   §55 
which,   §55 
whiff,    §55 
while,  §55 
whimper,  §55 
whine,   §55 
whip,    §55 
whisker,  §55 
whiskey,   §55 
whisper.   §55 
whist.    §55 
whistle.   §55 
White  House.  §175 
who.    §77 
whole,  §77 
whom,    §77 
whose.   §77 
why,    §55 
wife,   §83 
wig.   §33 
wild.    §55 
wile.    §55 
will.    §55 
willed,    §83 
willing,   §83 
window.    §65 
wine,  §57 
wing,  §49 
wire,  §55 
wisdom,  §121 
witch,  §55 
with,  §65 
withered,  §65 
woe,    §139 
wolf,  §143 
woman,  §5 
women,    §107 
won,   §143 
wonder.    §55 
wood.   §55 
wool,  §143 
woolly,    §55 
word,   §126 
worm,    §131 
worn,   §55 
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worsted,  §143 

wringer,   §49 

wrong,  §139 

yore,    §74 

worth.  §126 

wringing,  §49 

y. 

you,   §131 

would,   §143 

wrinkle,  §49 

your,   §62 

wound,   §55 

wrist,   §89 

year,  §74 

Z, 

wrath,   §65 

write,    §89 

yes,  §74 

wrathful,  §65 

writhe,    §65 

yesterday,  §74 

zero,   §62 

wreath,  §65 

writing,   §49 

yet,  §74 
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